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The two committees of Congress are still meet- 
ing, separately, however; with what hope of 
coming to some agreement as to the method of 
counting the Presidential votes no one really 
knows, though rumors are abundant. The two 
compromises that are uppermost in the public 
discussion, and the only ones that seem to be 
possible, are (1) to leave all law questions on 
which the two houses are not able to agree to 
some impartial tribunal, perhaps the Supreme 
Court ; (2) to refer the question back to the 
people for a decision by a new popular election. 
As this last plan is imputed by the Democrats 
to the Republicans and by the Republicans to 
the Democrats, we judge that no one is really 
willing to father it, nevertheless we may drift 
into it. For though the Constitution makes no 
provision for a new election by the people, there 
is an old law of 1792 which provides that in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of both Presi- 
dent and Vice-President a special election shall 
be held. This law was evidently intended to 
provide for a case of death or resignation, but 
if the present questions should not be settled by 
the 4th of March next it would be a difficult 
legal question whether a vacancy had not oc- 
curred within the meaning of this act. The 
House of Representatives has so far receded 
from its unpopular claim to ransack the tele- 
graph offices for evidence of fraud that on the 
refusal of the company to produce its dispatches 
in answer to a general search warrant it has 
referred the whole question to the Judiciary 
Committee. 


The Democratic managers show a praiseworthy 
desire to be rid of Cronin. He testifies that the 
Democratic State Committee raised and paid 
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him $3,000 before he would go on to Washing- 
tn with the electoral vote of his college. This 
was to pay ‘* expenses.”’ As the price of a ticket 
from Portland, Oregon, is $166, the public are 
now curiously inquiring what is the cost of 
lunches on the Pacific Railroad. There is some 
evidence to warrant the suspicion that Mr. Cro- 
nin was not the only man in this business who 
had ** expenses ” to be paid, and the grounds of 
this suspicion are such that the Senate has, by a 
nearly unanimous vote, ordered the telegraph 
company to produce certain telegrams relating 
to the transmission of money from New York, 
which, it is expected, will either confirm or allay 
this suspicion. This is quite a different matter 
from ordering a general examination of the dis- 
patches of the company, or even of one of its 
customers. Louisiana, as well as South Caro- 
lina, is to be blessed with two State Govern- 
ments. 


It seems to have been forgotten by our friends 
of the opposition that dual legislatures were 
invented twenty years ago under a Democratic 
administration, and that the one which may be 
said to have represented Republican sentiments 
was dispersed by Col. E. V. Sumner (afterwards 
Major-General) and a force of United States 
dragoons. The legislatures referred to were 
elected in Kansas in 1855 respectively by Mis- 
sourians who crossed the State line avowedly for 
the purpose, and by ‘‘ Free Soilers” who, having 
been unlawfully and forcibly defeated at the 
polls, called a special election and chose such 
representatives as they were entitled to. This 
“< Free Soil” legislature met at noon on July 
4th, 1856, but its organization was prohibited 
and its members dispersed by Col. Sumner, 
under orders from President Pierce, and in ac- 
cordance with a proclamation previously issued. 
Mr. Pierce’s cabinet at this time included such 
good Democratic names as Wm. M. Marcy, 
James Guthrie, Jefferson Davis, J. C. Dobbin 
and Caleb Cushing. It will hardly be denied, 
then, that the legislature which was thus recog- 
nized owed its existence to Democrats whose 
memories are to this day cherished in the party 
archives. Dual legislatures, therefore, and mili- 
tary interference therewith, can rightfully claim 
respectable Democratic parentage. 





It is proposed to present to the New York 
Legislature a new Excise Law. It gives the 
control of all licenses to the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the city ; provides for summary proceed- 
ings for the trial of complaints without a jury, 
and for imprisonment in case of failure to pay 
the fine; allows the sale of lager beer on Sunday, 
provided the ‘* garden” is at least a quarter of a 
mile from any place of public worship, and re- 
quires other liquor stores to be closed on Sun- 
days and election days. The bill is reported to 
emanate from the Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
but for all that it may have been drawn with 
reference to making the traffic ‘‘ respectable,” 
by favoring the better class of dealers at the 
expense of the lower class. 


All travelers are interested to know whether 
the Ashtabula accident is a necessary incident 
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of modern travel. We answer emphaticaily, 
No. True, heat expands and cold contracts 
iron; but it is also true that the degree of this 
variation is well understood, and that it is 
easily provided for. ‘True, also, that a strain 
beyond the limits of elasticity may produce 
a molecular change in the internal structure of 
iron, which will render the structure afterwards 
liable to fall with an ordinary weight upon it ; 
but this fact is also recognized by engineers, and 
to provide for it the established rule requires the 
strength of the bridge to be from four to six 
times greater than is necessary to sustain the 
greatest weight of the heaviest loaded trains. 
Moreover, if this bridge had been submitted to 
any extraordinary strain it should have been 
known at the time and the effect discovered, as 
it can be by well recognized methods of exami- 
nation. It is not true that the constant jar of 
ordinary travel produces any appreciable dete- 
riorating effect on the iron. If it is of good 
quality and sufficient in quantity it will suffer 
no other injury from ordinary wear and tear 
than such as is produced by mere attrition and 
by rust. There is some reason to believe that 
cold increases the frangibility of cast iron under 
a sudden shock, but experiments seem to show 
that it toughens rather than weakens wrought 
iron, and the danger from this source, though 
not fully understood, can be avoided by the 
interposition of some elastic substance like wood. 
If the triin ran off the track this would be ade- 
quate to account for the accident; but there is 
positive testimony that this was not the case, 
and even this danger can be reasonably guarded 
against by very slow running over bridges, thor- 
ough inspection of every bridge before it is 
crossed, side-pieces and guards to keep cars on 
the track, and when practicable, in the case of 
a truss bridge, the construction of the truss 
under the track, where it will not be liable to 
fracture by the train. 


A fact which the public ought to know and 
ought to put a stop to is that many of our rail- 
road bridges are built in a manner to insure 
poor workmanship. An engineer is employed 
to form his plans and provide his specifications 
for a new bridge. This he does on the assump- 
tion that the material and workmanship will be 
of a given quality. The company then advertises 
for bids and lets out the contract to the lowest 
bidder. The contractor has no interest to secure 
good materials, for in case of accident the public 
call not on the contractor but on the engineer 
for an explanation. He has a direct pecuniary 
interest to put in cheaper inaterials, since on the 
cheapness of the actual work done the margin 
for his profit depends. It is true that the build- 
ing is generally overseen by the engineer, but it 
is not possible that he should personally superin- 
intend every detail of construction ; he must in 
the nature of the case trust much to the good 
faith of the contractor, whom he has not em- 
ployed and over whom he has no real control. 
This particular bridge is reported to have been 
the Howe truss, ‘‘ with some modifications and 
improvements.” It is of some interest to the 
public to know whether these improvements 
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were made with a view to strength or out of re- 
gard to economy. ad New 

Our readers have not forgotten how all Eng- 
land was convulsed by the late discussions on 
the bill to confer on Queen Victoria the title of 
Empress of India. Mr. Disraeli’s victory in 
that discussion was consummated on New Year’s 
day by a magnificent pageantry at Delhi. We 
condense from the ‘* N. Y. Herald ” telegraphic 
account : ‘* It was splendid weather, and the oc- 
casion was one of magnificent and dazzling dis- 
play. Lord Lytton occupied, in an amphitheater 
erected for the ceremony, a dais, above which, 
sustained by gilded columns, was a canopy of 
crimson and gold, with white panels, on which 
were displayed alternately the royal arms and 
the imperial crown, with the initials ‘V. L.’ 
An enormous crown surmounted the highest 
pomt of the canopy. Facing the Viceroy were 
eighty ruling princes of Hindostan, gorgeously 
attired, blazing with jewels. Silken banners of 
various hues, emblazoned with rare and quaint 
heraldic devices, fluttered over all. Each prince 
was surrounded by his retainers. Outside the 
amphitheater 13,000 mixed troops were in line, 
and the British scarlet shone beside medizval 
chain mail. On either hand the dais was flanked 
by a guard of honor, and the background was 
formed by a majestic line of magnificently ca- 
parisoned elephants and camels, with quaint 
vehicles, a tremendous dust, and a gaudily at- 
tired multitude in gala costumes. The procla- 
mation of the Empress was read in English and 
Hindostani, and Lord Lytton read a speech and 
a congratulatory address from the Queen.” 


There is to be one more meeting of the Confer- 
ence in Constantinople. Each meeting is widely 
advertised as the very last appearance on the 
Turkish stage of this remarkable troup. So 
whether this really will be the last we do not 
even guess. Mohammedan pride does not allow 
Turks to dwell on equal terms with ‘‘ dogs of 
unbelievers.” The Christians lack the courage 
to claim their rights, and Europe knows it. 
Legal rights are accordingly of as little avail to 
the Christians in Bulgaria as to the Negroes in 
Louisiana without troops to enforce them. 
Europe insists on the troops. If the Sultan 
assents he will forfeit his palace, if not his head, 
to Mohammedan passion; if he refuses he sets at 
defiance all Christendom. He will probably 
choose the latter as the safer alternative of the 
two, and that means war; for we give no credit 
whatever to the English rumor that Russia has 
been playing a game of bluff by threats of war 
which she has not the courage or the strength 
to fulfill. 








WHICH SUCCEEDED? 

HE death of Cornelius Vanderbilt removes 

the last of the famous trio of millionaires : 
Astor, Stewart, Vanderbilt. The first was a 
capitalist, and might have existed in the palmy 
days of Greece or Rome ; the second was a mer- 
chant, and had his prototype in the burghers 
of Amsterdam in the last century ; but the third 
could have existed only in the present age: 
Watts, Fulton, and Stephenson were the creators 
of his career. 

The man who began by running a ferry-boat 
between Staten Island and New York at 18 cents 
a passenger, and ended by completing and di- 
recting the only four-track railroad in the world, 
is generally accounted an exceptionally success- 
ful man. He was one of the most remarkable 
men New York ever produced. He possessed a 
large brain; his physique was magnificent, a 
study for the sculptor ; his powers of endurance 
were great; his intuitive knowledge of men 
was a gift; he combined a grasp of great princi- 
ples with a comprehension of minute details, a 
combination rare even in exceptional men ; he 
had the foresight of a prophet with the caution 





of a man of affairs ; and he gave himself to suc- 
cess with a tenacity of purpose which is always 
the condition of achievement. Such a combina- 
tion of characteristics would have made him 
eminent in whatever age his lot had been cast. 
Had he been an ecclesiastic he would have been 
a Gregory or a Hildebrand ; had he been a king 
he would have been a Charlemagne or a Napo- 
leon. 

His energy and enterprise have conferred great 
material benefits upon the public. He began 
by substantially founding the ferry between New 
York and Staten Island, which ought to be her 
best us it is by nature her most beautiful suburb. 
He was one of the creators of what has since 
grown to be the great natural highway between 
New York and Philadelphia. He was chief 
among the promoters of steam navigation on 
the Sound and up the Hudson. He opened an 
ocean route for the early emigration to Califor- 
nia; and the discomforts of that much-abused 
line were less due to any fault of his than inci- 
dental to a crowded traffic on a new highway. 
He brought the Harlem Railroad up from a 
seemingly hopeless bankruptcy, and his consoli- 
dation and administration of the Hudson River 
and Ceutral Railroads has conferred on the State 
a benefit second only to that derived from the 
Erie Canal. 

But these public benefits were wholly in the 
material realm. He put forth no power to make 
men wiser or better in character and life. They 
were incidental, we might almost say accidental. 
He was abundantly, even exorbitantly, paid for 
them. ‘True, he gave a church to the ‘‘Stran- 
gers” in New York city, and founded a univer- 
sity in Tennessee; and the good he has thus done 
will outrun and outlast all his other successes. 
But if men of moderate means were to give only 
in the proportion in which he gave, charity 
would be cold and poverty poor indeed. The 
Lazarus that sat at the gate ate only the crambs 
that fell from the rich man’s table. 

Within a few days another man has died: not 
in his own mansion; not surrounded by affec- 
tionate friends and all endearments; not with 
half a dozen physicians and nurses numerous; 
not with his name from day to day mentioned 
in the papers; not with the thermometer of his 
life recorded, as in the weather department 
every change of temperature is recorded. He 
died in the midst of unutterable horror—for in 
that terrific plunge made through the broken 
bridge at Ashtabula it would seem as though all 
the gorgons had come together; and whatever 
could be done by heat, by cold, by bruises, by 
rending, by piercing, whatever could be done by 
burning and by laceration, was done. There 
Mr. Bliss died: not a great man; not a great 
thinker; not a great poet; not a great musician; 
but a man whose whole life was devoted, seriously 
and earnestly and sweetly, to the work of soften- 
ing, euriching and ennobling the dispositions of 
men. His hymns will not last as Watts’s have 
lasted, nor as Wesley’s; but they have been 
adapted to certain wants in our time, and they 
have moved the whole generation of schools and 
churches. His melodies will not last as the 
music of Mozart, or Beethoven, or that of a host 
of others; and yet they have been a power in 
this land. And the songs written by Mr. Bliss 
have been a silent influence as sweet and as 
gentle as dew and rain in summer, and they 
have nourished ten thousand times ten thousand 
tender roots, and they have caused spiritual 
joys and sacred emotions to spring up almost 
more in number than flowers that are made to 
spring up by the showers of summer. 

Here was a man unknown, except as a sweet 
singer in Israel; his life has suddenly ceased. 
A few papers mentioned him; but he had no 
elaborate biographies, no editorial eulogies ; he 
held no such place in the world’s esteem as Mr. 
Vanderbilt had, And yet though Mr, Vander- 





bilt was unutterably vaster in stature both of 
body and mind, and unutterably stronger in the 
lower range of strength, Mr. Bliss has done the 
far grander work. He has sweetened life. He 
has opened the door through which ten thou- 
sand souls have seen the other world. He has 
made the heavens transparent. He has quick- 
ened faith. He has nourished love. He has 
caused joy to bud and to blossom. He has 
made religion to be effulgent. He has brought 
something of the very spirit of the heavenly 
chants down to earth, and made little children 
understand the glory of the Saviour’s love. To 
servants, to poor unlettered women, he has been 
as the tongue of the Lord. A gentle lambent 
flame, not visible, has rested on his head, as 
upon the pentecostal feast; and the years that 
he has lived have been put into the work of de- 
veloping, ameliorating, and sanctifying the dis- 
positions of men. 

The work of the one was material, of the 
other spiritual ; the work of the one was for 
time, of the other for eternity ; the one built 
railroads and founded steamship lines, the other 
helped to found character and to build men. 











BE COURTEOUS. 

HERE are a thousand little courtesies and 

salutations and compliments of life, but it 
would be well if there were still more of them. 
Bluntness does not mean honesty, and a recog- 
nition of whatever is good in men does not mean 
insincerity. It would be promotive of happiness 
if every time men descended in the morning 
they would look for that which is comely and 
praiseworthy, and single it out, and tell it to 
their wives. Oh, if men would only court after 
they are married as they do before, what joy 
there would be! What praise there would be 
distributed in the community! But the faults 
of men are generally first thought of, and are 
condemned. There are a multitude of littie 
imperfect, irregular things in human conduct ; 
and a man says, ‘‘I am not one of those who go 
around and flatter folks; I tell them what I 
think of them ; if they have faults I hit them 
strong.” But it is not necessary to be hard and 
repellent and unsympathetic in order to be 
honest. ‘There is good as well as evil in men, 
and it is surely as worthy of recognition. 








“TT WAS SAID TO THEM OF OLD 


TIME.” 


LARGE proportion of our readers com- 

mence next week the study of the Old 
Testament in the International Series of Sunday- 
school Lessons. Not a few will be misled in 
that study by disregarding a very simple, a very 
evident, and a very radical distinction between 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

It is not true that they are of equal authority 
or to be interpreted alike. It would be absurd 
to say that the law, ‘‘ Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth,” in Leviticus, is of the same force and 
effect as the law, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” in 
Matthew. Practically, the universal church 
recognizes a difference. Neither is it true that 
the New Testament has superseded the Old 
Testament. There is no chapter of equal 
length in the Bible that gives a clearer or 
brighter, or tenderer conception of God than 
the one hundred and third Psalm. 

The simple truth is that the Old Testament 
was made for the childhood of the world; the 
New Testament for its manhood. One book is 
the primer; the other book belongs to the grad- 
uating class. 

The religion of the Old Testament is one of 
magnificent and elaborate ritual. Everything 
in it was taught by signs and symbols. In the 
New Testament ritualism is absolutely discarded ; 
not condemned; simply put away, But there 
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is no inconsistency. Ritualism is object-teach- 
ing. It does not deserve the opprobrium that 
has been heaped upon it. It is simply infantile 
—that is all. Those who can find no higher or 
better way of expressing feeling or truth than 
through dramatic action should not be denied 
that expression. The most of us, at least most 
of the readers of the Christian Union, have out- 
grown the necessity. The New Testament 
methods are for those that have. But the truths 
taught by language in the New Testament are 
precisely the truths taught by ceremonialism in 
the Old Testament. The system of sacrifices 
expressed contrition, confession, consecration, 
and thanksgiving; and these are the elements 
that enter into all New Testament worship. The 
same truth is taught in the infant class and in 
the Bible class; in the one with crayons and the 
black-board, in the other without. In the Old 
Testament God was teaching the infant class; 
and he used the black-board. In the New Tes- 
tament he dispensed with it. 

The laws as well as the methods of teaching 
in the Old Testament are those adapted to a 
crude state of society. Capital punishments 
were necessary for many offenses in an age when 
there were no prisons ; it does not follow that 
capital punishment is needed for any offense in 
the present age. In a state of society when 
eaptors killed their captives, slavery was an 
amelioration ; and in one in which animal pas- 
sions were net yet subdued, polygamy was pref- 
erable to the anarchy of lust. A great many 
people are perplexed because in the Old Testa- 
ment God forbade the Jews to hold intercourse 
with the Gentiles, and in the New Testament 
commanded the apostles to go preaching into all 
the world. They might as well accuse a father 
of inconsistency because he tells his boy of ten 
to have nothing to say to the Arabs on the 
street, and urges his boy of seventeen to go after 
them to bring them into Mission School. In 
the Old Testament God’s children needed to be 
kept in the nursery; in the New Testament 
they were ready for work. 

The experiences and examples of the Old 
Testament saints are crude. They are the ex- 
periences and examples of men living in a low 
moral state, before the race had attained the 
present possibilities. As illustrations of aspira- 
tion, of desire, of purpose, of the beginning of 
progress they are admirable ; but they are no 
more worthy to be cited as ideals of Christian 
character than a fall pippin is worth eating in 
June. David’s imprecatory Psalms are the ex- 
pression of an experience far below that which 
a disciple of Christ ought to have attained in the 
year of grace 1877. It is simply misleading to 
teach them as divine ideals to our children. In 
an age when passion was quick to avenge insult 
or wrong with blood, it was a marvelous tri- 
umph of grace that so fiery a man as David 
could keep his hand from violence and express 
vengeance only in prayer. But the Christian 
prayer is not ‘‘avenge me of mine enemies,” 
but, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.” It is said that 
David hated not his own but the Lord’s ene- 
mies. Granted. Still, when John and James, 
in the same spirit, would have called down fire 
from heaven on the Samaritan village that in- 
sulted their Lord, Christ rebuked them. What 
was commendable as progress in 1000 B. C., is 
not an ideal of Christian perfection in 1800 A. 
D. The mother commends the child at five 
who brings every wrong suffered in complaint to 
her, but at fifteen she chides the tell-tale, and 
bids him be strong, and bear, and forgive. 

This truth, that the Old Testament was made 
for the world in its childhood and the New Tes- 
tament for the world in its manhood, is simple 
enough ; Christ recognizes it clearly in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; Paul repeatedly asserts it. 
The failure to recognize it fills the Old Testa- 
ment full of needless perplexities, and makes it 





in the hands of an unskillful teacher repressive 
instead of stimulating. He that reads the Old 
Testament as a book of divine ideals tangles his 
feet in inextricable meshes. He that perceives 
in the Old Testament history the life and expe- 
riences of men in the beginnings of grace, and 
in the Old Testament laws and instructions the 
adaptations of commands and truths by a father 
that knoweth our frame and considereth that 
we are but dust, will find abundant reason to 
thank a God whose grace is so considerate, and 
to humble himself that after so many centuries 
of education he has still so much to emulate in 
the examples of Abraham and Moses and David. 





NOTES. 

—In the next number of the Union we shall 
begin a serial story of our simple American life, 
by Edward E. Hale, called ‘‘G. T. T., or the Won- 
derful Adventures of a Pullman.” Our younger 
readers do not know that ‘‘G. T. T.” once meant 
‘*Gone To Texas.” This story describes the ad- 
ventures of some young people on the way to that 
empire. It isdue to Mr. Hale to say that the title 
was given to his story in May last, before the pub- 
lication of Mr. Howells’s inimitable little farce of 
Palace-car Life, which has been circulated every- 
where. The title was of course suggested by 
Black’s admirable novel, ‘‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton.” 


—We hope our readers found time to read Mr. 
Favre-Perret’s interesting account of the Amer- 
ican Watch Company's work, published in last 
week’s paper. For a number of years the junior 
editor of this paper carried an American watch ; 
he paid fifty dollars for it, and it rivalled in accu- 
racy some English watches of his wealthy parish- 
ioners, for which they paid $150 or $200. Six or 
eight years ago an unknown gentleman borrowed 
it of us as we were getting on the New Haven 
train at night, and never returned it. We fol- 
lowed the advice of a jeweler and bought a Swiss 
watch in its place; if that is ever similarly ‘‘ bor- 
rowed” we shall go back to the American Watch 
Company for a successor to it. We believe, from 
sowe trial and comparison, that America makes 
the best and cheapest watches of the world. 


—The “Christian Register” registers the Chris- 
tian Union as saying that the fundamental article 
of Christian theology is ‘‘that the human race is 
lost.” This is a case in which half a loaf is not 
better than no bread. If it wants to tell its 
readers our theological position it may quote the 
following sentence: The distinguishing doctrines 
of Christianity are two: Man lost without God, 
saved in God. 


—We beg all those enterprising business men 
who are watching the European news and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, praying for a foreign war to 
quicken American trade, to read thoughtfully the 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s article on another page, and try 
to realize what prosperity gained through war 
necessarily means to thousands of their fellow- 
men. They cannot prevent war and its natural 
consequences, commercial and political, but they 
can perhaps guard their own consciences against 
thoughts of which in the hereafter they may 
be afraid. 


—We published a few weeks ago an advertise- 
ment of the Ohio, Kentucky & Texas Land Com- 
pany, offering to give away lots in Mineral City, 
Grayson Co., Texas. The advertisement came to 
us in a way to command our confidence, but sub- 
sequent inquiries elicit the facts that Mineral 
City is another ‘ Eden”—it exis!s only on paper ; 
the company’s title to it is doubtful ; there is not 
a house on it ; and it has never been even surveyed 
and laid out in lots. We advise none of our read- 
ers to invest in Mineral City. And we may fur- 
ther add, since Texas lands are being somewhat 
extensively advertised in the East, that the pru- 
dent man will not buy unknown lands of unknown 
venders. 


—The Christian Union was almost the first 
journal to publish a personal account of the then 
newly-discovered geysers of the Yellowstone, and 
we take pleasure in calling attention to the admi- 
rable photographic views of that wonderful coun- 
try which Mr. W. I. Marshall is now exhibiting 
in the principal cities of the Eastern States. He 
gave a very successful exhibition before the 
Teachers’ Association at Steinway Hall in this 
city on Friday afternoon. The photographs are 
admirable in clearness, and when magnified and 





thrown upon the screen they give an impression 
of the wonders of that region more vivid than 
ean be otherwise obtained save by a personal 
visit, which comparatively few of us are likely to 
make. 


—It is no new thing to advocate humanitarian 
measures for the regulation of modern warfare. 
The suggestion was made not long since that the 
civilized powers should mutually agree to main- 
tain armies and navies proportioned to their pop- 
ulation, or of a certain strictly defined strength. 
A recent German writer has improved upon this 
plan by proposing that a definite war-territory be 
prepared and set aside, within whose boundaries 
all campaigns shall be conducted. At its borders 
permanent hospitals and camps shall be estab- 
lished, and when two nations find that they must 
fight they can send their armies thither and settle 
the matter without endangering any lives save 
those of professional soldiers, and without de- 
stroying any property excepting such as may 
properly be classed as material of war. Such an 
international agreement would be no more won- 
derful than sowe which have been made, and it 
seems to us eminently desirable so long as war is 
the court of last resort. 


—The Bishop of Long Island says that in thirty- 
five Episcopal Sunday-schools there were found 
recently to be in use forty-four different text- 
books. He proposes mutual conferences of the 
clergy to secure uniformity. 


—If the potato bug were extant at this season 
of the year, and were capable of appreciating the 
honor, how he would enjoy the fulminations of 
the British Government against his black-and- 
yellow striped coat. All of Her Majesty’s naval 
and customs officers have been furnished with a 
description and are charged to exterminate him 
wherever found. It’s nouse, your lordships ; that 
feeble little insect is going to walk right through 
your proclamations and over your potato patches, 
taking his own time for it, and just as irresistibly 
as if the Atlantic were not the intervening 
boundary. 


—In a recent answer toan inquiring friend, who 
asked for the Bible rule as to the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, we said that while there is no 
Scriptural rule on the matter, ‘‘ there are indica- 
tions that it formed a part of every Sunday church 
service in the apostolic times. In the Roman 
Catholic and ritualistic churches #t is still a 
weekly service.” The ‘‘Catbolic Review ” corrects 
in so far as the italicized statement applies to the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘The mass,” it says, ‘is cele- 
brated not only every morning, but as many times 
each morning as there are priests attached to each 
church, and, as a rule, there are communicants at 
every one of these masses. There is not 
a minute in any day in which the commemoration 
of the Passion of Christ is not made somewhere 
in the world, so that the prophecy of Malachi 
which he spoke in the name of the Lord is liter- 
ally fulfilled by the offering of the sacrifice of the 
mass. . Before our neighbors (we Protes- 
tants that is) have waked out of their sleep, the 
mass is said and the churches attended by devout 
Catholics who begin thus their day of toil.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Can you tell me of any work that contains authentic re- 
ports of al] the great revivals that have taken place in vari- 
ous ages throughout the world? 

If you mean by “ revivals” revivals of religion, 
and by the ‘‘ world” Christendom, the best book 
we know of is Dr. H. C. Fish’s ‘‘ Hand-book of 
Revivals,” Jas. H. Earle, of Boston, Publisher. 
But this is not and does not profess to be a judi- 
cial or critical history of revivals, but an account 
of them by one who believes heartily in them, 
and desires to promote them. 

2. Am I justified in regarding a Unitarian as a Christian ? 

You are not justified in refusing to recognize 
any oneas a Christian merely because he is a Uni- 
tarian. Whoever accepts the Lord Jesus Christ 
as his example, honestly and earnestly seeking to 
follow him, and as a Saviour, relying not on him- 
self but on Christ for guidance and help and for- 
giveness, is a Christian within the New Testament 
meaning of that term. What did the eunuch or 
the jailer know about the dcctrine of the Trinity ? 
Knowledge follows experience, and to be a Chris- 
tian is to have an experience of Christ, not to 
have a knowledge about him. 


3. Do Unitarians believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ ? 
Vv 


Yes! No! The immediate disciples dii net 
comprehend Christ's character ; his apostles made 
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no attempt to define his character. Theological 
definitions came at a later age; and there grew 
up all sorts of definitions in the attempt to settle 
the insoluble, the enigmatical character of Christ. 
The Unitarianism of New England was a protest 
against the dogmatic and mathematical defini- 
tions of the old theology, now almcst universally 
abandoned by the pulpit. Their destructive work 
was followed by aconstructive one; and in attempt- 
ing to define the undefinable they did no better 
certainly than their predecessors. The evangeli- 
cal Unitarians believe in the miraculous birth and 
history, the sacrificial death and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, and differ from their orthodox 
brethren only or chiefly in their philosophy of 
his relation to the Father, about which nobody 
really knows anything, and their theory of the way 
in which his death operates to the saving of the 
race. The radical Unitarians believe that he was 
an inspired prophet, perhaps pre-eminently in- 
spired, but regard the miracles as myths, and the 
death that only of a noble martyr. Beyond them 
are a class of rationalists who regard him only as 
a pure and holy teacher, inspired only as every 
genius may be poetically called inspired ; but they 
are not recognized and do not recognize them- 
selves as Unitarians. Between these two wings 
of the Unitarian body there is évery shade of 
opinion conceivable. As a body Unitarians be- 
lieve, however, (1) in the superhuman character 
of Christ and the supernatural character of 
Christianity, and (2) in the subordination in char- 
acter and office of Christ to the Eternal Father. 


4. Is it wise to allow persons to pray in public who are 
known to be altogether unfitted for the exercise? 

That depends upon circumstances. The case 
must be a clear one that justifies repression of any 
willing and devout soul. 


5. A controversy has arisen in our office in relation to the 
sentence * We have the best things they have gotin Ireland,” 
as contained in a lecture delivered by Rev. Mr. Beecher at 
Peekskill and published in No.2 of volume XTV. One of my 
principals contends that the sentence is ungrammatical, 
whilst the other says it is correct. We have now agreed to 
ask you to decide between us. G. 8. 

The term have got signifies more than the word 
have. It carries with it the idea of something 
procured. Got and gained are in close alliance. 
The sentence is grammatical. 


6. IT have read with deep interest and thankfulness Mr. 
Beecher’s sermon on “ Forgiveness,” preached Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 22. I write to ask the question, Is the war spirit 
compatible with the Gospel? In other words, can a person 
engage in killing and slaughtering his enemies at the mouth 
of the cannon or at the point of the bayonet and not violate 
the principles maintained in this sermon ? H. K. B. 

War is only the employment of a national po- 
lice. The fact that this police is made up of a 
hundred men in a company, instead of one man. 
does not alter the essential philosophy. If you 
take ground against defensive war you must log- 
ically take ground against all municipal defense 
and the police system. If you take that ground 
you are brought inevitably to the result that it is 
the duty of a Christian society to leave every bad 
man, every violent man, every dishonest man per- 
fectly free, unchecked by physical force, to rob 
the restof society. It isa question of government 
or no government. Nations in war are only na- 
tions employing a national police. 


The army isa 
policeman enforcing order and law. 


7. (1) What is our direct Scriptural foundation of the salva- 
tion of our children dying in infancy? (2) Also, what is the 
responsibility, if any, of neglecting to baptize children— 
those children dying unbaptized ? M.D. 

1. Christ's declaration, ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

2. None. There is no direct evidence that in- 
fants were ever baptized in the New Testament 
times ; the evidence is indirect and inconclusive : 
that is, there is much to be said both for and 
against the theory that children were baptized 
with their parents. The most that can be said 
respecting infant baptism is that it is a method of 
publicly consecrating children to God, that it is 
beneficial in its influence on the parents, and 
through them on the children, and is unobjection- 
able. It is a parental privilege rather than a 
duty. It does not make the slightest difference 
in respect to the future condition of the child 
whether he dies baptized or unbaptized. There 
is absolutely no Scriptural warrant whatever for 
this ecclesiastical notion, which is a relie of the 
papal church, used by it to increase its power in 
the household. 


C, M. T.—If you go fo church only to hear a 
sermon, you had better stay at home than to go 
and listen to unprofitalje preaching, But is wor- 
ship nothing? And 1s jhe eqmmunion of saints 
nathing * . 36 ‘as 





P. P. BLISS AND WIFE. 
By J. H. ViNceEntT, D. D. 


HE fearful tragedy of last Friday evening 

sent a thrill of horror throughout the coun- 
try before the names of the unfortunate victims 
had been announced. But what was the con- 
sternation and grief of the American church when 
the telegraph made known the fact that among 
the unrecognized or unrecovered passengers was 
the evangelist and singer, P. P. Bliss, who through 
his many songs, and especially through his asso- 
ciation with, Major Whittle in evangelistic labor, 
was so well and so widely known. 

Mr. Bliss was on his way to Chicago to engage 
in special labors. I have the impression that he 
had been summoned there to assist in the meet- 
ings of the week of prayer. He was accompanied 
by his lovely and devoted wife, who went down 
with him in the fated train, and who with him 
entered the Father’s house. 

According to the report of one of the rescued 
passengers, Mr. Bliss after the accident escaped 
from the car and then reiurned to save his wife. 
Finding that she could not be brought out he re- 
signed himself to her doom, and they perished 
together. 

Mr. Bliss was one of the noblest and one of the 
gentlest of men. He had the delicacy of a woman 
and the strength of a man. His physique was 
magnificent. I think he was one of the most 
handsome men I ever met. 
tioned, graceful, with a fine, manly face, full of 
expression. That body of his was a grand instru- 
ment of music, and from its strength came forth 
sweetness and power. His voice was deep, of 
wonderful compass and pathos. As it rang out 
through the woods at Chautauqua the most 
thoughtless would stop and listen. Its marvelous 
magnetic charm was intensified by the energy of 
the Divine Spirit which so thoroughly possessed 
the body and soul of the sweet singer. To the 
utmost transparency of his pure and simple char- 
acter he added a fervent and childlike faith. He 
was a rare Christian. He knew and believed and 
enjoyed and lived and preached and sang the 
Gospel of Christ. His songs were for the glory 
of Christ. I never knew a man more thoroughly 
imbued with the Christian spirit. He had one 
aim and one work in life. He was always on the 
lookout for souls. He coveted, above everything 
else, spiritual results. At our ‘* Sunday-school 
Assembly,” in private conversation, in the prayer- 
meetings, in the eventide conferences, on the plat- 
form, everywhere, he seemed absorbed in this 
one great work. Last evening I received from a 
personal friend and Chautauqua Sunday-school 
worker a letter in which the following allusion 
to Mr. Bliss will illustrate the impression he made: 

‘*T do not know how it has appeared to you 
but I have been impressed with the idea that 
Brother Bliss grew very rapidly in grace the last 
year. I noticed, for instance, a great difference be- 
tween the Syracuse Convention of 1875 and your 
Chautauqua meeting of last summer. He came 
to the Lake full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, 
and all his work was accompanied by divine 
power. You may not have noticed it, but I saw 
a change from his very first utterance on the 
platform; and I certainly never knew one more 
happy in his selections, suggestions, etc. I re- 
member in one of the deeply impressive meetings 
when a soul said he would ‘try to seek the Lord,’ 
Quick as thought Mr. Bliss said to him ‘ spell it— 
t-r-u-s-t.’ In the meetings you assigned to me I 
found him a helper :ndeed from the time he 
reached the grounds, prompt, unassuming, but 
most decided, and with that earnest, serious man- 
ner befitting the winner of souls. The felicity of 
his hymn and tune selections is generally known, 
but the force of his Christian character, his 
directness, energy and downright devotion should 
be emphasized now that we have lost him.” 

One of the holiest, Mr. Bliss was one of the 
cheeriest of men. His was not a somber piety. 
There was no touch of asceticism in his nature. 
He was as simple as a child and full of genial 
humor. His personal letters overflow with play- 
fulness, puns, rhymes, and personal thrusts of the 
wittiest but always of the most generous charac- 
ter. He lived in the light. It was the light of 
the Lord and that is the light of love. He never 
had anything but good ta say of his brethren, 
He never carped nor criticised. & He saw in others 


Large, well propor-- 





what he had most of in himself. 
people. He loved his fellow-men. 

Iam not competent to speak of Mr. Bliss as a 
musician. No doubt many of his songs lack the 
fire of true poetry and the ring of the immortal 
music, but when he sang them the words became 
poetry and the melodies the very soul of music. 
Many of his productions have real merit and will 
live and be sung for a hundred years to come. 
They are charged with the sentiment and the 
force of the living Gospel. ‘‘I am so glad that 
our Father in heaven” will be a child-song in the 
church of the future. ‘‘If there’s only one song” 
of his that remains it will be that one. His *‘ Al- 
most Persuaded” has the solemnity of eternity in 
it. Many asoul has been led by it to immediate 
decision. ‘‘Still there’s more to follow” has 
kindled the faith of the believer and led him to 
seek more of the wondrous *‘ grace” and ** love” 
and ‘‘ power” which are the burden of it. ‘* The 
Light of the World is Jesus” is a song which de- 
rives peculiar significance from the tragic end of 
its author. Did he sing at the last : 

‘No darkness have we who in Jesus abide”’ ? 

That the prayer of the song ‘*‘ When Jesus 
Comes” was fulfilled in his last moments I cannot 
doubt : 


He ‘‘ took to” 


“Oh, let my lamp be burning, 
When Jesus comes.” 

I can hear him sing again out of the tempest in 
which his earthly bark was foundered, as his re- 
deemed spirit looked upon the shores of the glori- 
ous land just beyond: 

“ Bright gleams the morning, sailor; uplift the eye, 

Clouds and darkness disappearing, glory is nigh! 
Safe in the life-boat, sailor, sing evermcre, 
‘Glory, glory, hallelujab!’ pull for the shore.” 

Mrs. Bliss was in every way worthy of the noble 
companion of her life and death. Like him she 
was remarkably pure and simple. She was the 
means of his conversion, and she encouraged him 
to put forth his earliest efforts as a musician. 
How her rich alto voice would pour forth its vol- 
umes of music as they stood together on the Chau- 
tauqua platform! Ihave heard them again and 
again sing at night to an immense concourse of 
people, and amidst the stillness of the grave the 
people would hear these voices of the Lord eall- 
ing to them as out of eternity. 

And the orphaned children ! How often in our 
travels together have those dear parents talked of 
the treasures of heart and home. May the Father 
of the fatherless be the protector, of the little 
darlings ! I sincerely hope that Mr. Moody’s call 
for a penny collection in all the Sunday Schools 
of the country, January 14, will receive a prompt 
and liberal response. 

The circumstances combined to render the dis- 
aster of last Friday evening—that fearful holo- 
caust—the most horrible of all modern accidents. 
The terrible crash of eleven cars as they fell 
seventy feet, the howling winds, the crushing ice, 
the freezing waters, the drifting, blinding snow, 
the raging fires, and the black, starless skies ! 
What agony did the victims experience! No 
mortal tongue can describe it ! 

But that tempest was to our dear Bliss and his 
wife the ‘‘ whirlwind” in which they were caught 
up, as by a ‘‘chariot of fire,” into the kingdom 
of the Eternal. Whether killed by the fall, or the 
waters, or the fire, it mattered little to them. 
Whether the struggle was but for a moment, or 
protracted for many minutes, it was for them to 
look the dear Lord in the face—the Lord whom 
they had trusted and loved so long—and all was 
well. And all now is well. 

How can we account for such a wonderful visi- 
tation? Are good men so plentiful that the Lord 
can remove one so useful just at the time of his 
largest promise? What does it all mean ? 

Well, we are not called upon to explain it. God 
does not require his servants to account for or to 
defend his administration. But we do see a few 
things in the visitation which give us some light 
and consolation. 

1. The departed brother and his wife were 
ready. They were ripe for heaven. Why should 
we mourn or wonder when the chorus of the skies 
is made stronger and sweeter? 

2. The songs our dear brother wrote are still 
with us, And they have received a new sweetness 
and significance apd power by the tragic end of 
the singer of them, 

3, This death hag startled into new activity and 














consecration the workers in all the churches. Who 
can estimate the intensified convictions, the 
strengthened purposes, the redoubled diligence 
among that blessed brotherhood who are this day 
at work in America—and all this, under God, 
caused by this solemn call. 

4. By the peculiar method of the divine provi- 
dence in the present case a holy Christian life is 
brought before the public. Brother Bliss now 
preaches with a tongue of fire to the millions. 
Tens of thousands who had never seen nor even 
heard of the departed are now brought face to 
face with his lovely character, and with the Christ 
he so faithfully proclaimed. 

5. But is there no ministry in the sphere to 
which he bas been‘removed for uch a royal soul 
as his ? 

Dear Bliss ! The memories will come—his face, 
his noble form, his gentle manners, his fervent 
prayers and appeals, his deep absorption in the 
one beautiful work of his life! Farewell, dear 
friend ! Our hearts bleed at the thought that we 
shall see him no more here! The world seems 
lonely without him! But we shall meet yonder ! 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., January 4, 1877. 


REMINISCENCES OF MR. BLISS. 
By WILLIAM F. SHERWIN. 


\ R. Bliss was born in Clearfield County, Penn- 
41¥1 sylvania, July 9, 1838. My first knowledge 
of him was as a popular music teacher in the 
West, somewhat prominent in the musical con- 
ventions conducted by Bradbury, Root, and 
others. He afterwards became a successful con- 
ductor of such gatherings and devoted much time 
to that branch of labor until, as the intimate 
friend of Mr. Moody, the way opened for engag- 
ing in evangelistic work. Meantime he had be- 
come more widely known as a writer of pleasant 
Sunday School and prayer-meeting songs, some 
times both words and music, some of which at- 
tained to remarkable popularity, as, for instance, 
‘‘T am so glad that Jesus loves me,” which went 
like a sunbeam round the world, and ‘‘ Almost 
Persuaded,” which has been wonderfully useful in 
seasons of revival wherever the English language 
is spoken. His hymns and music generally appeal 
to the emotional nature of the masses rather than 
to the sympathies of hymnologists and musical 
critics, and should be judged by their proved use- 
fulness in the sphere for which they were designed. 
Such a song as ‘* Only an armor-bearer,” or ** Let 
your lower lights be burning,” will do more towards 
rousing sluggish hearts to immediate action than 
a grand Te Deum rendered in the most artistic 
manner, and if God chooses to honor plain and 
simple song in kindling enthusiasm for his work, 
why need anyone object ? Are we not told that 
‘* God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty”? (1 Cor. i., 27.) 

In person Bliss was a noble specimen of phys- 
ical manhood, of commanding presence, naturally 
dignified in movement and of easy address, Em- 
inently social in his habits, with a vein of pleasantry 
and innocent drollery in his nature which was 
never tinged with impurity, he possessed in a rare 
degree the elements of personal popularity which 
always attracted the attention of the multitude 
whenever he appeared in public, and won hosts 
of friends who held a cosy place in his great loving 
heart. In short, he was a genial, Christian gen- 
tleman, in the true sense of that phrase, against 
whose character I never have heard a word, and 
upon whose reputation there is no stain to be cov- 
ered with the mantle of charity. His life had 
been consecrated to the service of the Master, and 
was being filled with distinguished usefulness. 
With all the adulation of enthusiastic friends, 
Bliss never was ‘‘spoiled with flattery,” and amidst 
the thronging temptations of the social life in 
which he was early thrown, he kept his integrity 
and purity unsullied and unquestioned, never 
yielding principle to custom or impulse. He de- 
voted his time and varied talents to useful pur- 
poses, living modestly and economically, with a 
constantly increasing income from copyright 
books which would soon have placed him in en- 
viable circumstances, and which will now be a 
source of revenue to the little ones so suddenly 
left fatherless and motherless—but not friendless, 


thank God! 





Mrs. Bliss was a modest, lovable Christian wo- 
man, areal helpmeet for him. Possessing a fair 
share of musical ability, a good contralto voice 
and excellent taste, she supplemented her hus- 
band’s labors most admirably, never thrusting 
herself before the public, but kindly aiding when- 
ever there was anything she could do. I should 
write her epitaph—a true Christian wife, a loving 
and faithful mother and sincere friend; and 


—‘*hand in hand 
They passed into the silent land,” 


and together began the new song. 

I think the last time I joined in song with them 
we were under the grand old trees at Chautauqua. 
A sister of Mr. Bliss (a soprano), with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bliss and myself, made up the quartette. 
They were about leaving. We turned to his song, 
‘*Meet me at the Fountain,” and Bliss sang with 
unusual sweetness the solo, 


“ Will you meet me at the fountain 
When I reach the glory land?” 


And when we together responded for the last 
time, ‘‘ Yes, I'll meet you at the fountain,” the 
emotions were too deep for utterance, while with 
uncovered heads we bowed at the rustie seat and 
Mr. Bliss offered a fervent but peculiarly sweet 
and tender prayer that if we should not stand to 
sing again on the banks of the beautiful lake 
which shimmered in the sunlight before us, we 
might meet ‘* beyond the river, by and by.” 

But Mr. Bliss’s work is not yet done. His songs 
will sing themselves into many a weary heart; 
will awaken many a dull Christian to new zeal; 
will alarm the careless, carry sweet messages of 
home love to the prodigal, encourage the timid, 
and be the means of winning many souls to Christ. 
And so it shall long be said of him, that, ‘‘ being 
dead, he yet speaketh” throughout all Christen- 
dom. It will be a glorious result if the usefulness 
of his life and the suddenness of his death shall 
prove a lesson that is heeded by all as it should 
be, quickening the impulses, kindling the zeal 
and purifying the motives of those who remain to 
work in the harvest-field where the efficient labor- 
ers are too few. Bliss went home with sheaves; 
what shall ow7 harvest be ? 





THE ALL-SUFFICIENT PLEA. 


By EsBen E. RExForp. 


N thoughtful moments I repeat 
The story of the Cross and see 
Christ's bleeding hands and mangled feet, 
And think, He bore it all for me. 
For me, a sinner! and the thought 
Is with exultant rapture fraught. 


What have I that my hands could bring 
To offer at the feet of Christ? 

Ob, bankrup: heart—not anything! 
He whispers that his blood sufficed. 

O Christ, my Saviour, can it be 

You wore the crown of thorns for me ? 


O Christ! close to thy bleeding side 
I come in my unwortbines;; 
Since for my scarlet sins you died 
And made the shameful burden less, 
All that I am, or hope to be, 
Is thjne. I trust it all to thee! 








A PROTEST AGAINST THREATS OF 
WAR. 
By E. P. Roe. 

A § one of the people, I protest against the talk 
7. of war on the part of those who consider 
themselves entitled to engage in the presidential 
controversy. I know what war means, hav ng 
seen the saddest phase of it; and that phase 
usually is not witnessed on the battle field, terri- 
ble as are its sounds and sights. After a battle is 
fairly joined a wild, mad excitement seizes on the 
majority under the influence of which death is 
not much dreaded. Even when men are stricken 
down the blood is still hot as it oozes from 
wounds, and a dying man will often add his 
feeble cheer to the din that surroundshim. I saw 
the brave young General Bayard a few moments 
after a solid shot had carried away pounds of flesh 
from his thigh. Hearing his calm tones and ob- 
serving his quiet demeanor one would not suppose 
that he was mortally wounded and that he knew it. 
During the same bloody battle of Fredericksburgh 
in which General Bayard met his death there was 
a constant stream of wounded men passing, or 
being borne, to the rear; but they disappeared 
from the field and their sufferings were hidden 
from those who survived. There are many who 
went through the war unscathed and who now 





remember iis grand excitements and varied out-of- 
door life with positive pleasure. Had they seen 
the mortal faintness of mind and body as the 
flame of passion died out and men feared, with 
good reason, that naught remained for them save 
a slow agonized descent to an obscure and speedily 
forgotten grave, their memories now would be 
charged with wholesome truths. The essential 
and diabolical cruelty of war is seen most plainly 
in the hospital. The cutting, piercing, or rending, 
of the poor body on the battle field is scarcely 
more than a sudden shock—a sharp stinging sen- 
sation at thetime; the wound—the mutilation—is 
made in a second, but there must follow days or 
weeks of painful dying or, as it often happened, a 
still more agonized convalescence. 

One bright spring morning I saw a Maine regi- 
ment of cavalry makea charge that in its outward 
aspects contained every element to fire the heart 
of the young and ambitious. This episode 
occurred in 1864, during a raid which had as its 
object the release of northern prisoners at Rich- 
mond. After a demonstration before that city, 
which was found to be too strongly garrisoned 
for an attack, we were compelled to march nearly 
all the following night in sleet, rain and intense 
darkness to make good our escape. On the follow- 
ing day, however, the bright southern sun shone 
out and the air became mild and genial. Late in 
the forenoon the pursuing enemy pressed so hard 
upon our rear that it became necessary to give 
them a decided check. Ona gentle rise of ground 
the whole brigade was drawn up in line of battle, 
the cavalry flanking and supporting the guns. 
The road on which we were retreating passed 
through the center of our line, and at no great dis- 
tance away the enemy were advancing upon it 
also. 

By the time that our forces were in position the 
cavalry regiment referred to above, which had 
been selected for the duty, was advancing in solid 
column toward our pursuers. A fine looking 
young officer spurred from the general's staff and 
took his place as leader. At a word from him the 
sabers leaped out and flashed in the sunlight. As 
the avalanche starts slowly at first, so this threat- 
ening column moved away quietly ; but soon its 
advance grew more rapid, more swift and impet- 
uous, until its furious onward rush as it approach- 
ed the foe seemed irresistible. There was a loud 
shout, answering cries and yells, a rapid and irreg- 
ular discharge of fire-arms which gradually ceased 
as the enemy gave way. The charging column 
soon returned having lost but few in killed or 
wounded, 

I have given this little war scene because 
apparently it does not contain an element that is 
not inspiring and captivating. The charge was 
made in the broad light of day, under the sympa- 
thetic and admiring gaze of hundreds of comrades. 
Success was speedily achieved and nearly all of 
those who won it came back unscathed. The 
whole movement was made so quickly and with 
so little apparent loss that it might have seemed a 
brilliant and realistic maneuver of a holiday 
review. But let us look back of this outward 
glitter and gallant pageantry and trace but one 
of its consequences. I do not know how many 
northern and southern soldiers were left bleeding 
and dying in the strip of woods where the conflict 
took place, but among our returning men was one 
who reeled in his saddle and was very pale. He 
was enabled to reach our lines and was placed in 
a hospital ward at Fortress Monroe where I after- 
wards saw him’ quite frequently. For nearly six 
months he was helpless and dying. The whole 
medical staff could not have given any adequate 
idea of his varied suffering before his strong con- 
stitution succumbed. How awful was the shadow 
that fell across his life on the bright spring morn- 
ing of that seemly military pageant! There was 
human responsibility for every pang that he, and 
thousands like him, endured. 

Do those who are so blatantly threatening to 
introduce violence into American politics realize 
what are the consequences of this mode of argu- 
ment? Are they willing to go back into the past 
and enter, in imagination, numberless hot stifling 
wards where the delirious fever patients are 
muttering of their wild, fearful visions? Are 
they willing to pass through the surgical wards 
filled with mutilated and fragmentary men? If 
they are, let them step lightly even in fancy, for 
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the slightest jar sends a quiver of anguish through 
the bandaged stumps on every side. We scarcely 
think these loud-mouthed patriots will care to 
enter the wards where gangrene is consuming the 
living flesh of living men, or where other awful 
contagions are lurking. They propose to take no 
risk themselves save that of rupturing some of the 
organs of speech. Nor will they find it pleasant 
to follow the dead-cart even in imagination, as I 
did every day for months in reality as it went 
out once, twice, and often thrice, piled up with 
reeking coffins. 

But the people who are expected to do the fight- 
ing may well ask, ‘‘ Are all these scenes to be re- 
enacted—are multitudes of homes, north and 
south, to be filled with sorrow, want, and often 
erime—that an indefinite number of political John 
Smiths may remain in office, or that another set 
of John Smiths may get in office? We believe 
that the distinguished men between whom the 
people’s choice has been so doubtful would not be 
willing to step into power across one stain of 
blood, but they each have followers who talk of 
‘* wading in blood.” Of the latter it may be safely 
said that it is much more probable that there will 
be blood upon their souls than on their soles. If 
they should succeed in kindling strife it may also 
be expected with certainty that as soon as it is 
over they will all reappear, an unbroken band, 
ready to take or snatch from the winning side 
any office within theirreach. If there isa conflict 
it will be a politicians’ war, fought especially for 
their benefit, and for a pack of them who are so 
greedy moreover that they cannot wait until the 
people in the next election express their will more 
definitely. All these war threats, pro and con, 
amount to this in plain English: If we can’t 
have the various offices, let there be unlimited 
wounds, agony and death; let every neighborhood 
be filled with hatred and murder ;—for blows struck 
in such a civil war would be murderous and even 
fratricidal. 

If the suffering that I have seen in a single hos- 
pital ward were placed in one scale and the 
political fortunes of these callous, reckless, brutal 
demagogues in the other, the latter would weigh 
as light as air. In what respect is a politician 
who says to the people, ‘‘Go to war that I may 
get in office,” better than the incendiary who fires 
a peaceful dwelling that he may snatch something 
out of the wreck, in the meantime neither thinking 
nor caring who of its inmates escape and who are 
burned? Against the man who counsels war as 
the solution of this problem, the epithet of a 
prominent journal will be the verdict of history. 
He is and will ever be remembered as a “‘ seditious 
miscreant.” 











HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 
IIl.—MORE ABOUT METHODS. 

My Dear Friend: 
FP HE possible ways of studying the Bible are as 

diverse as human minds. To lay down rules 
for Bible study would be as preposterous as to lay 
down rules of locomotion for fish, flesh and fowl. 
The first and fundamental principle is this: Let 
each man study the Bible in his own way. One 
man who is systematic will do it with regularity ; 
another who is moody will do it according to his 
moods ; one who is analytical will do it by colla- 
tion and comparison of texts ; another who is not 
will study its historical books and its biographies; 
still another will find most nutriment in its books 
of poetry. Let each bee go where he gets honey. 
Buzzing at a flower whose honey lies beyond your 
reach is useless. Do not take another man’s 
method unless it fits your mind. A shepherd’s 
sling and a smooth.stone are better for David 
than Saul’s armor, 

All that I shall attempt to do in this and a suc- 
ceeding and a final letter will be to illustrate, from 
my own experience, three methods of Bible study. 

1, Biographical. I began a few weeks ago 
reading the story of Joseph at family prayers. I 
found that it solved very satisfactorily the prob- 
lem presented by a pastor’s wife last week in her 
article ‘‘ Babies in prayer-time.” The youngest 
sat in my lap, the next youngest sat in his chair 
by my side. I take it for granted that the older 
members of the family can read the Bible for 
themselves; I therefore conduct family prayers for 
the benefit of the youngest members. As I read 
1 explained; substituted short words for long 





ones; stopped for questions, and answered them. 
The episode about Potiphar’s wife I omitted. I 
read but a little at atime. The Scripture read- 
ing served as a serial story. Both ‘‘the babies 
in prayer time” wanted me to read more. Two 
or three Sundays after we had completed the 
course I overheard them playing church. The 
youngest was preaching; and he told the whole 
story of Joseph with only now and then a blunder, 
Then the next older one corrected him. One is 
four years old, the other is five and a half. 

This is the biographical method in its simplest 
form. It is capable of indefinite expansion and 
variation. 

The life of David affords admirable material 
for a course of study. ‘‘Townsend’s Bible” or 
Harper’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge” 
will give you the occasion of the composition of 
his various Psalms. Read the life; look up the 
geographical references in your Bible Dictionary ; 
and read the Psalms in connection with the ex- 
periences from which they were evolved. Psalms 
xlii., xliii., which are really one, have a new 
meaning when you read the story of anguish and 
bitterness out of which they sprang, like a flower 
watered by the springs of Marah. There is no 
such song in the night as this psalm. David's 
declaration in Psalm iii., ‘‘I laid me down and 
slept” is meaningless until you know when he 
slept. It only indicates that he was sleepy; men 
have even been known to go to sleep of a Sunday 
afternoon in church, and it was not imputed to 
them for righteousness. But consider the cireum- 
stances. He was fleeing from Jerusalem, his life 
threatened by his favorite son, his kingdom appar- 
ently wrested from him, some of his most trusted 
counsellors turned against him, desolate in the 
present, and not knowing what was before him in 
the future, and then and there, on the edge of the 
wilderness, with only the sky above him for a roof 
and but a few firm friends for companions, he was 
able to sleep in peace. Now see in this simple 
declaration one of the strongest illustrations of 
the power of faith and trust which the Bible con- 
tains. How often that text has sung me to sleep 
in times when but for it I must have passed an 
anxious, troubled and sleepless night! No man 
knows either David or his psalms who has not read 
the story of his life through in chronological order, 
and in connection with the recorded experiences 
which his life produced. The life is God’s hands 
striking the heart strings; the psalms are the 
music the heart gives forth, 

The life of Paul is an admirable theme for a 
course of biographical study. And the auto- 
biographical passages in his epistles should be 
studied in connection with Luke’s history ; e. g., 
Philippians iii., 4-10, with Acts ix., 1-18. Any 
good religious dictionary or commentary will give 
the references. 

Best of all is the ‘‘ Life of Christ.” Mr. Beecher 
somewhere has given an account of the light 
borne in upon his own soul by reading through at 
a sitting one of the gospels, for the purpose of 
getting a clear and connected idea of the charac- 
ter of Christ. That his ministry has always been 
so peculiarly a Christly ministry is in no small 
measure attributable to that one experience. A 
more elaborate study may easily be made by 
taking either a Harmony of the Gospels or one 
of the many Lives of Christ, and then studying 
in detail each incident, miracle and teaching in 
its appropriate place, and with a consideration of 
its relation to Christ’s whole life-work. The 
story of the Syro-Phenician woman has been a 
perplexity to many minds simply because they did 
not know that Christ was off on a vacation, and 
that to have performed the miracle asked of him 
would have defeated his purpose, did in fact de- 
feat it, and drive him from the rest and retirement 
he was seeking in a heathen territory. 

It is somewhat more difficult, but not less 
profitable, to trace the growth of character by a 
comparison and collation of scattered passages; 
the development of Peter from the rude and pro- 
fane fisherman to the eloquent revivalist, or the 
development of John from the fiery disciple who 
would have called divine destruction down upon 
the Samaritan village to the gentle and loving 
author of John’s Gospel. 

2. Topical, The topical method is one of endless 
variety; but the principle is always the same, 
The object of the student is to ascertain what is 





the teaching of the Bible on any given topic. 
The instruments are very simple. They are a 
reference Bible, a Bible Text Book, a Concord- 
ance, and common sense. 

Last year at Chautauqua Dr. Vincent asked me 
to conduct an Eventide Conference on the ‘‘ Peace 
of God.” I borrowed a Bible Text Book anda 
Concordance; and I prepared four or five slips of 
paper, on which I wrote such questions as the 
following, a separate question on each slip: 

In what does this peace consist? 

What are its characteristics? 

Who can attain it? 

How can it be attained? 

How is it lost? 

Then I took my Bagster’s Bible and my wife 
took the Concordance, and together we looked 
for the Bible answers to these questions. She 
read to me from the Concordance every text that 
contained the word ‘‘ peace ;” I looked them up in 
the Bible and put the answers which they gave 
me in their appropriate places on my memoranda. 
Thus: ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee,” went down on 
two memoranda; under ‘‘ characteristics of peace” 
I wrote pezfect; under ‘‘how attained” I wrote 
by trust in God. The text, ‘‘ The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus,” went 
down three times. This is a guardian peace; it 
is too deep for intellectual analysis; and it is 
given through faith in Jesus Christ. So we went 
through the Concordance; then we went through 
the Bible Text Books, which gave us additional 
texts that did not contain the word peace, such as 
that promise in Isaiah, ‘‘ When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee,” 
and such as that invitation in Matthew, ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The result of three or 
four hours of such study was a series of answers 
something like the following; I am writing from 
memory, without my notes before me: 

The peace of God is (1) God’s own peace, the 
peace that belongs to the divine nature; (2) it 
therefore belongs to the children of God just in 
the measure in which they become partakers of 
the divine nature. (3) It is deep, perfect, ever- 
lasting. (4) It is peace from the burden and 
curse of sin. (5) It is peace in all times of sorrow 
and of trouble. (6) It is given by God through 
faith in Jesus Christ. (7) The conditions of re- 
ceiving it are consecration to God and trust in 
God. (8) The lack of peace ‘always indicates 
either imperfect consecration or imperfect trust. 

This account may serve to illustrate what I 
mean by the topical study of the Bible. The va- 
rieties in method are endless, as the reader will at 
once perceive. It requires no great scholarship 
to pursue such a study. And I believe that if the 
ministry generally would search through the Bible 
in this way for its answers to their questions, in- 
stead of going to their Calvin’s and their Watson's 
Institutes, their sermons on theological points— 
and theology is of all themes the one of the great- 
est popular interest—would be more original, 
more striking, more authoritative, and more po- 
tent in their direct practical and spiritual appeal 
to the hearts and consciences of hearers, 

In a closing letter I will give some suggestions 
how to study a Sunday-school lesson. 

Yours sincerely, 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 





DONT MISS IT. 
Rev. J. E. TwircHettz, D.D. 
HERE is danger that you will. Christ is never 
Saviour unless he is Master. His reconcilia- 
tion of man to God never avails unless we take 
Him for our Commander. 

Don’t miss it. The atonement of Christ never 
proves effectual for us save as we accept the lead- 
ership of Christ. 

If we take the provisions of the Gospel in ref- 
erence to the pardon of sin, we must take also the 
requirements of the Gospel in reference to holy 
living. 

It is one thing to fall down before the Saviour 
when our hearts ache with the heavy load of con- 
scious sin and we have nowhere else to go; quite 
another thing to adopt the teachings of Christ 
and live by them, The living, however, is as ime 
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portant as the confessing. The confession is use- 
less without the living. There has been no genu- 
ineness in it, with whatever emotion or cries it 
may have been uttered. Don’t miss it. 

Christ is set before us in Scripture not only as 
opening a fountain for sin and uncleanness, but 
as demanding the most conscientious service of 
his children. There is nothing which warrants us 
in assuming that we are Christians unless we hold 
reasonably steady in Christian devotion and 
deeds. Faith in the atonement is not Scriptural 
unless it works by love and overcomes the world. 
Any conception of Christ which knows Him only 


as the way to forgiveness is poor, barren, comfort- 
less. Such a conception never rectifies, never 
saves. 


What we need is a comprehensive, living, trans- 
forming view of the Lord our righteousness. If 
we fail of this we fail of everything. Jesus is 
more than Saviour. He is Master. He is never 
Saviour unless he is Master. Don’t miss it. 

When we have asked, ‘‘ Lord, what shall I be- 
lieve?” then we may ask, ‘‘ Lord, how shall I live?” 
There is no love for Christ which wants him 
merely for the sake of using him. There is no 
religion in a service which is merely a matter of 
convenience, whether it be prayer, or public 
worship, or beneficence of any kind. 

If you would prove how much of a friend you 
have in another, find out how much self-denial he 
will practice for you; how jealous he is of your 
comfort, pleasure, honor; how much he will 
cheerfully sacrifice for you. 

The same of our friendship for Christ. 
miss it. 

We cannot afford to mistake the truth, nor our 
relation to the truth. 

There is, it seems to me, an alarming state of 
things in the churches; almost no Christ in human 
experience or human conception! The blessed 
Saviour fills, I fear, an exceedingly small place in 
human hearts. We may have right theories about 
him. We may sing well enough, and pray well 
enough, and have creeds orthodox enough. But 
what of an indwelling Saviour controlling us, 
lighting up our souls, steadying our affections, 
moulding our desires, holding in check our pas- 
sions, sweetening our dispositions, causing us to 
be patient, and kind, and charitable? What of 
such a Saviour as this? 

The Lord Christ came not to forgive sins only, 
but to destroy the works of the devil; to keep 
from sin; to develop Christian manhood and 
womanhood, Oh, let us not fail of this, Let us 
not fall short of it. 

Christ is to be our Leader and Master. 
we are to obey in all things. Don’t miss it. 


Don’t 


Him 








CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


pT ened in April, 1876, ‘‘Commodore Vander- 
bilt,” as he has for nearly half a century 
been called, was threatened with a complication 
of maladies which, by the close of the month, con- 
fined him to his room and ultimately ended his 
life on Thursday morning last, at half-past ten 
o'clock. During all these months his condition 
has been such that death was looked for almost 
daily, and the items about his constantly varying 
states of prostration and recovery have been as- 
signed permanent space in the personal columns 
of the city press. The disease was a complicated 
one, affecting several of the vital organs so seri- 
ously that only a constitution of the most robust 
character could so long have withstood such a 
drain upon its powers of endurance. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s life has contained more roman- 
tic elements than usually fall to builders of their 
own fortunes. His father came from Holland 
probably in the latter half of the last century, 
and became a farmer on Staten Island, his house 
standing near Stapleton. Cornelius was born 
May 27, 1794, and seems to have inherited his 
aptitude for successful business enterprise from 
both his parents, his father having been somewhat 
rash and not always in luck, his mother tirelessly 
energetic and always prudent. The boy was im- 
patient of the schools to which his parents wished 
to send him, and at an early age begged his father 
to let him strike out for himself as the proprietor 
of a sail-boat ferry. This the senior Vanderbilt 
refused to do, but, wearied by the boy’s impor- 
tunity, finally told him that if within a certain 
number of days he would accomplish a certain 
job of farm-work, one hundred dollars should be 
his to buy a boat. The task was impossible sin- 





gle handed, but the father was to be away during 
the period assigned for its completion. Cornelius 
called a meeting of his companions, doubtless 
promising all hands perpetual free passes on the 
contemplated ferry, and within the prescribed 
time the work was well done. Cornelius hastened 
to his mother and succeeded in persuading her to 
give him the hundred dollars, which were at once 
invested in the coveted boat, and so the great 
speculator began his career. In afew months he 
was able to repay the money given him by his 
mother, and at eighteen years of age he was sole 
owner of several boats all of which drove a thriv- 
ing business in the local freight and passenger 
trade. Indeed, if report be true, he very soon 
broke down the opposition line’ belonging to 
his father, and this perhaps afforded him a hint 
which led to his after policy. When less than 
twenty years old he married a cousin, Miss John- 
son, of Port Richmond, and took up his residence 
in New York City. Success attended his every 
venture, and he was soon owner of a considerable 
fleet of lighters and sail-boats which, under his 
management, plied a lucrative trade in neigh- 
boring waters. Steam was at this time just 
coming in as a recognized motive power, and 
an exclusive right to use it was given by the 
State to Robert Fulton and Chancellor Living- 
ston. Vanderbilt, in connection with Thomas 
Gibbons, who commanded the carrying trade be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, soon estab- 
lished a steam line over part of the route. Living- 
ston and Fulton promptly brought suit, and the 
case went up through the courts until Chief- 
Justice Marshall decided in 1824 that no State 
could grant exclusive privileges in any of the 
principal waters of the United States. 

Young Vanderbilt served as a captain on the 
Gibbons line of boats for a time, but soon made 
an opportunity to become independent. He en- 
tered with all his energy into the general steam- 
boating business, and by dint of having always in 
service better boats than his opponents he almost 
invariably compelled them to make concessions 
which resulted in his favor. 

He was the recognized chief of the steam mer- 
cantile marine when gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and he soon hada line of ocean steamers 
running to Greytown, and thence up the West- 
ern coast, in opposition to the lines already 
established. This enterprise was entirely success- 
ful, and the ‘‘ Commodore” was already one of the 
richest men in the land. In 1853 he fitted out the 
“North Star,” a new steamer, as a private yacht, 
and started with a party of friends on a long 
pleasure cruise in foreign waters. Hardly had he 
sailed when a plot was consummated that had 
been secretly in preparation. His opponents had 
bought up a large amount of stock in the Cali- 
fornia line, and calling a meeting during Vander- 
bilt’s absence (remember here the Commodore's 
first enterprise in outwitting his father), deposed 
him from the presidency, elected new officers, and 
began to manage the line in their own interest. 
The news overtook Mr. Vanderbilt in due time, 
and he presently returned home to see about it. 
Finding that he could not get redress at law, he 
promptly set up an opposition line, with the 
‘** North Star” as a basis, and in the course of two 
years or so had driven his adversaries from the 
field and regained full control over the Nicaragua 
route. The filibuster Walker interrupted this 
route for a time, but Vanderbilt conquered in 
the end. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion Mr. Vanderbilt 
offered his entire fleet of ocean steamers to the 
government at its own valuation, and finally pre- 
sented to the Navy, as a free gift, the steamer 
which bore his own name, one of the finest vessels 
then afloat. His course during the whole of the 
war was equally generous and patriotic. 

Prior to this time he began to engage in 
railroad enterprises, and by 1859 had, through 
purchases public and private, secured control of 
the Harlem road, whose charter included the in- 
valuable franchise of a right of way in Broad- 
way. In 1864 the attempt was made to lay a 
track, but an injunction was served, and then fol- 
lowed the great ‘‘Harlem corner.” The Anti- 
Vanderbilt party packed the legislative commit- 
tee which had the matterin charge and kept back 
the report for speculative purposes, giving orders 
to brokers on the assumption that the report 
would cause an immediate fall in the market price 
of Harlem stock. Mr. Vanderbilt, however, 
headed off this movement by purchasing every- 
thing offered, lending his own stock for nominal 
sales, and forcing the price up to a fabulous 
figure, so that when the crisis came he had the 
entire street at his mercy, and made, it is alleged, 





from five to ten millions on the day of settle- 
ment. 

We have no space to relate all the various epi- 
sodes in his eventful business career. Almost im- 
mediately after the ‘‘ Harlem corner,” he began 
to lay plans for the acquirement of the Hudson 
River and New York Central roads, and shortly 
had them under his control. An attempt to secure 
the Erie road failed after an exciting contest, Mr. 
Vanderbilt being prevented from attaining his 
end only through a fresh issue of stock by his op- 
ponents. He, however, secured the Lake Shore 
road through his usual tactics of secret purchases 
of stock, combined with far-sighted manipulation 
of the Wall Street markets, always effected 
through many different brokers who never knew 
for whom they were buying and selling. By the 
time that he acquired control of the Lake Shore 
road his wealth was enormous and his power as a 
railroad magnate well-nigh irresistible. The per- 
fected equipment of the New York Central in its 
freight and passenger arrangements is well known 
to the traveling public, as are the vast and costly 
terminal facilities in and about this city; and 
although the city assumed a share in the expense, 
Mr. Vanderbilt deserves great credit for the suc- 
cessful execution of the plans. 

In 1868 the first Mrs. Vanderbilt died, having 
borne several children during her married life of 
over fifty years. Some two years afterward he 
married again, and the second wife is now living. 
She was a Miss Crawford, of Mobile. 

Commodore Vanderbilt was a conspicuously 
fine-looking man. A little over six feet in height, 
straight as a West Pointer, and possessed of ex- 
ceptional physical vigor, he was in strong contrast 
to most of the city men by whom he was oftenest 
surrounded. It is said that in the course of his 
life he several times had occasion to defend him- 
self, or to enforce obedience to his orders, and he 
always did it with a prowess which left no room 
for doubt in his antagonist’s mind. His chief per- 
sonal fancy was a taste for horses, and this he in- 
dulged by becoming the owner of a stud which 
included some of the most famous trotters of the 
day. His most favorite and regular amusement 
was the attendance at the various trotting courses 
of the vicinity. He was also fond of games of 
cards. 

The great fortune which he accumulated is esti- 
mated at figures varying from 50 millions to twice 
that amount. Perhaps the larger number would 
not have been very far out of the way a few years 
ago when that large proportion of his estate re- 
presented by railroad property held its highest 
valuation. His real and personal property in this 
city is nearly two millions on the tax lists, and the 
railroad property aggregates a very great sum 
which cannot be accurately estimated at present. 
It is known that he recently made a revised will, 
but its provisions have not as yet been made pub- 
lic. 

His son, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, is his successor as 
manager of the details of the vast railroad inter- 
ests involved. The responsibilities of this office 
he has for a long time discharged, and the compli- 
eated affairs of the ‘‘ Vanderbilt Roads” will, 
doubtless, go on without perceptible change. The 
effect of the ‘‘ Commodore's” death has long been 
“discounted” in the Wall street markets, and had 
hardly a perceptible effect on the quotations of 
Thursday afternoon. This, at least, is one bene- 
ficial effect of the great financier’s long illness. 
His sudden taking-off might have wrought disas- 
ter in many directions. 

The funeral took place on Sunday morning 
from the Church of the Strangers, without need- 
less ostentation but in the presence of a great 
crowd. The pastor, Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., has 
attended Mr. Vanderbilt throughout his illness. 
The body will be placed in the family vault at 
New Dorp, Staten Island, in the Moravian grave- 
yard. 











WEALTH is potent in its own sphere, but impo- 
tent beyond it. It can put a telegraph under the 
sea and cover the land with a net-work of wires as 
with a spider's web. It can build railroads and 
bridge oceans. It can buy houses and lands and 
every material advantage; but here its power 
stops. It cannot purchase goodness, or justice, 
or gentleness, or patience, or love, or true friend- 
ship. It cannot do any thing to make character 
stronger or life sweeter. It can say to the minis- 
ter, I will feed you and clothe you while you 
are making men better, and to the teacher, I will 
take care of you while you are making men wiser, 
but it can do nothing without the brain of wisdom 
or the heart of goodness. It can build railroads, 
but it cannot build men. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN BOSTON. 


14. these two great lay preach- | 


~) UNDAY, Jan. 

S ers of the world begin their work for God in 
Boston. It is safe to say that since the Puritans 
came to Massachusetts Bay no event has awak- 
ened a more deep reaching and earnest expecta- 
tion in the religious world than this advent of 
two men preaching the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
Nor is this interest con- 
fined to the religious world. The people called 
worldlings and that large of cultivated 
heatben who in Boston delight to invoke books 
rather than Jebovah, and to put their trust in 
laboratories rather than in wells of living water 
provided by the Saviour of men, are awake to 
this new venture in behalf of the old faith of the 
Cross, and condescend to discuss in their coteries 
the phenomena and the upshot of the undertak 
ing. That this curiosity is widespread and not in 
itself a very graceful and valuable condition of 
mind will be readily seen; but at the same time 
the very fact that outwardly cold and precise 
Boston has been moved to attend the coming of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey is in itself an auspi 
cious sign of The ordinary means of 
grace have long abounded in the Puritan metrop- 
olis, and the multitade have passed by the open 
doors of the sauctuary, paying no attention to 
the decorous and stated worship. Now the Chris- 
tian public in a united effort come down, as it 
were, into the highways, call to the masses to 
come to their own open temple, print to the pub- 
lic eye that here a strong work is to be done for 
Jesus; and vhistime the people have listened and 
they will come in multitudes to listen to the evan- 
gelists. 

The history of the Boston movement in brief is 
this: On Mr. Moody’s return from England he 
was waited on by a committee and invited to 
Boston, and last year in New York the invitation 
was repeated. His answer was, ‘‘ We will come 
when you are ready.” An enthusiastic mass 
meeting of the clergy moved him finally to say he 
would come after Chicago. A committee of fifty 
have long been busy in preparation, and under 
God much of the present interest is due to their 
wise and persistent efforts. 

50,000 dollars were needed for the enterprise, 
and of this sum $35,000 have been guaranteed and 
raised. Dr. Webb, Congregationalist, is general 
chairman, and Dr. Pentecost, Baptist, has over- 
sight of the inquiry rooms and the practical and 
personal work that follows the preaching. In 
aid of this great wrestling of Christians with un- 
converted souls the city clergy have been asked 
to name in their several congregations persons 
best fitted to work in the inquiry meeting, and a 
pretty general response has been made to the in- 
vitation. Dr. Tourjee, Methodist, is gathering a 
choir of 1000 cultivated voices to assist the wor- 
ship. 

The Tabernacle where the meetings are to be 
held stands at the south end on the square be- 
tween Tremont street and Warren avenue, in a 
neighborhood of churches, and covers an acre of 
ground. It will seat neariy 6,000, and there are 
no galleries. It has exit room fora full audience 
in five minutes. Great care has been taken with 
the acoustics, ventilation, drainage, and the gen- 
eral rooms for the choir, clergy, and penitents ; 
the walls are of brick covered with a tinted wash 
and illuminated with texts of Scripture; the 
heating is by steam, and upon the whole the edi- 
fice, which is rapidly approaching completion, 
while it boasts no great artistic beauty, is a most 
sensible and practical place for the work in band. 
It is a great revival auditorium and workshop. 

Of course the question everyone asks is, What 
will come of it? There are a few Christians here, 
as everywhere, who have an inbred dislike for 
everything new in the religious work, and, though 
they are not outspoken, are supposed to hold that 
little good can come of the new measures. But 
there is a singular unanimity of faith among most 
Protestant Christian bodies here, clergy and lay- 
men, that vast good and a great impetus in the 
Christian life are to be accomplished by this united 
assault upon the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey will have the heartiest 
kind of ‘‘God-speed” from all men loving the 
Lord and his work. Mr. Moody himself, in the 
temper of an ancient Hebrew prophet, said lately 
in Chicago when what are called the Boston diffi- 
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culties were mentioned to him, ** Yes, I know it. | 


I am so glad J do not have to grapple with them. 
God is able—able. 
aud the giants we seew like grasshoppers ; but we 
have Caleb's and Joshua's God. If he has told 
us to possess the land we are able to do it.” 


| 
If we look at the mountains | 


‘The Boston difficulties” in the coming revival, 
in addition to the burdens Satan always manages 
to lay on Christian workers, are supposed 'o lie in 
the semi-heathen or theistic tendencies of our so- 
called cultivated classes, in a widespread skep- 
ticism about Christianity among the masses, in 
the quite numberless ‘‘isms” which have their 
nests and lairs here, not one of them acknowledg- 
ing the Lord that bought them, and in a general 
New England conservatism and iciness of religion, 
which is likely to look askance at the energeric 
and blood-warming efforts of the evangelists. 
But, per contra, let it be noted by all who would 
predict the future that here in the capital of 
Massachuse'ts are two Bostons—Old Boston and 
New. Old Boston is very much what it was fifty 
years ago—calm, complacent, averse to novelties, 
and not overmuch given to piety of any sort. 
New Boston, exact opposite of the old, takes to 
new things, believes that churches should progress 
as well as men, is not afraid to either laugh or cry 
at the proper time and place; has a big, hungry, 
outspoken human heart; thinks sin is as sinful in 
Boston as in New York; don’t care what the 
Tabernacle is nor whether the evangelists ever 
went to college or always speak according to 
Worcester’s Dictionary if so be that in their place 
of worship these men do good, honest Christian 
work that makes Boston better and sinners to 
forsake verily their sins, and thinks that in Bos- 
ton, with all its books, human nature is about the 
same and has exactly the same need of salvation 
as—let us say—in India. It is New Boston that is 
going to give the preachers a generous welcome 
and to ponder well their words. And New Boston 
isa large majority. 

Besides, the financial distress forms a part of 
the fullness of time in which Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey come to Boston. Scourged by the great 
fire and the later losses in trade, men now are 
more willing to hear than in prosperity of the 
invisible but yet imperishable riches which are 
hid in God. With the public mind then in atten- 
tion and a large portion of the public eager for 
the advent of the preachers, it requires no prophet 
to foretell that Boston is to be greatly moved ar 
their coming and is to be greatly touched by their 
sayings. The emotion has extended to the coun- 
try, and the eyes of New England Christians are 
turned hither. Whether the work of the Spirit 
be, so tospeak, with visible smoke and flame and 
the sound of voices like the sound of many waters 
or not, no observant man but must discover that 
the Christian public regard with great hope and 
desire the work at hand, and that there are signs 
of a deep-reaching, quiet, patient revival, both 
inside and outside our churches, at our very doors, 

LATIMER. 





Che Star of Retblebem. 


A CHRISTMAS SToRyY, BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER IV. 

T was a tenement house, but not of the sloven- 

ly, unwholesome kind. The people who lived 
there, each family in its own rooms, were poor, 
but clean and sober. The pale woman, who now 
received Melchior, the Professor and Elsie as her 
guests, was a widow, with one daughter. The 
daughter, who was abuut Elsie’s age, had been 
for several months an invalid, and the doctor had 
said that she would never get well. Yet one would 
hardly have thought so, to look at her bright and 
swiling face, as she lay on the sofa. Elsie had no 
sooner set eyes upon her than she ran to em- 
brace her, crying out, ‘‘ Why, Mary, isit you? I 
have wanted to see you so much! but I did not 
know where you lived.” 

Then it came out that the two girls belonged to 
the same class in the Sunday-school. Old Mel- 
chior, who was feeling by this time both stronger 
and calmer, was much interested in their talk, and 
made Elsie translate it to him. He asked many 
questions about the Sunday-school, and showed 
great pleasure at the answers he received. For 
instance, he inquired whether they had people to 
do their singing forthem. ‘‘O no!” replied the 
girls ; ‘‘ we sing for ourselves.” 

“And does the priest of your Sunday-school 
read you a long sermon ?” said he. , 

**O no,” said Mary; ‘‘ sometimes we have ‘a few 
remarks’ from somebody ; but we don’t care much 
for ‘rewarks.’ It is much nicer to talk about the 
lesson with the teacher.” (You may imagine how 
Elsie turned that into Latin ; far my part, I can- 
not.) 

** What is your lesson °*” 

* It is part of the Bible.” 





**Is your school a—a—Baptist or a Pres——I do 
not remember che strange names ?”” 

The girls looked at each other in perplexity. 
At last Elsie said, ‘‘I am quite ashamed; but 
the fact 1s, we don’t exactly know. Perhaps it 
would be called the same as the church ; but no- 
body says anything about that subject in the 
Sunday-school. You see, after all, the church is 
one thing and the Sunday-school another.” 


‘* Blessed be the Lord!” said Melchior. ‘‘ And 
you two sat in the same seat ?” 
‘““Of course,” said the girls, and gave each 


other’s band a little squeeze. 

“And the Van Diemens ?” 

“Jenny Van Diemen is in our class too.” 

Melchior turned to the Professor, who had been 
a silent listener. ‘Tell me,” the old man asked 
with energy, ‘tis there nothing else in the world 
than the Sunday-school that is worthy to bear 
the name of Christ—no place, no work, no feeling, 
in which all Christians can unite, without jealousy 
and rivalry, without respect of persons, without 
the presence of Ahriman, prince of the powers of 
darkvess ?” 

The Professor was fast changing his views on 
many subjects ; but he was not yet quite ready to 
speak as the champion of Curistianity. So he 
pointed to the pale woman, and said, ‘* I will ask 
her.” 

Certainly he could not have found a better. As 
soon as the nature of the question was made 
known to her, she stood out before them all, with 
a glory of enthusiasm upon her face, and tears in 
her eyes. ** Where should I be,” she said, ‘* with- 
out Christ and bis people? I do not know, vener- 
able sir, from what strange land you come; but 
you do not understand the hearts ot Christians, if 
you suppose that outward differences divide them 
more than common hopes and duties unite them. 
Do they not join hands in every good work? Does 
the kind doctor who freely visits my sick child 
ask any questions concerning her creed or class, 
before he gives his help? Is there any respect of 
persons in the free school where she was educated 
—a free school, maintained by Christian public 
sentiment because Christians know that ignorance 
breeds sin in the soul and peril in the state? Go 
out into the city and proclaim a lie, a cruelty, a 
crime—all Christians will combine to denounce it. 
Proclaim a noble or beautiful deed—all Chris- 
tians will feel the thrill of sympathy alike. ‘Tell 
of suffering and disaster, a fire in some distant 
city, a pestilence, a flood, a famipe, a massacre, 
and Christian bands will be stretched out, yea, 
come across the sea, to give relief. It is true, also, 
that human weakness still exists. We do not 
reach the high standard which our Master set up. 
If you read the lives of bis first disciples you will 
find that they also fell short. But we have been 
strengthened by his spirit to accomplish much for 
his kingdom. We have placed his laws in our 
laws, and his example in our hearts, however 
sadly our lives may compare with it. Thousands 
of men still march to battle, some to carry out 
evil schemes, sowe to resist evil with force; but 
greater hosts are daily overcoming evil with good, 
and giving themselves in some measure for their 
kind.” 

The Professor's Latin scarcely did justice to her 
passionate eloquence ; but he was able totranslate 
it well enough to produce on Melchior a deep im- 
pression. When she ended, little Mary added, 
‘*Tell him, mother, that everybody keeps Christ- 
mas with gifts and good wishes.” 

‘* Ah,” said her mother, ‘‘if you could only look 
to-morrow into the homes of this city, and into 
the asylums of the orphans, the poor, nay, even of 
the blind, the diseased, the insane, you would 
see what only Christian lands can show. Every- 
where bounty and good will.” 

‘““We are going to have a Christmas-tree,” said 
Mary. ‘I told mother she must nor give it up 
just on account of my being sick. 1 can lie here 
and enjoy it, and the other children ought not tu 
be disappointed.” 

‘‘She means the other children that live in this 
house,” explained her mother. ‘* None of the ten- 
ants are rich; but we manage, by combining our 
means, to make the best possible show for the 
little ones. Early to-morrow evening we shall 
light our Christmas tree.” 

On learning what was going to be done, old 
Melchior expressed a strong desire to be present ; 
and the Professor and Elsie, being cordially in- 
vited, said they would be very happy to come— 
and it, which more than many 
people do who say it. Soon after, the old man 
being quite recovered, they drove home. 

All the next day Melchior had to keep quiet, in 
order to get over the fatigue of the past and 
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gather strength for the evening. But the Profes- 
sor and Elsie were as busy as could be, shopping, 
and tying up bundles, and making frequent visits 
to the widow’s house. ‘I haven’t had a Christ- 
mas for ten years,” said the Professor; ‘‘and I 
mean to have a good one now!” As for Elsie, she 
was perfectly radiant with joy. She had arranged 
a deep plot with Mary and her wother, according 
to which every child in the house was going 
to have a present from her, and it was to be a 
surprise to them ; she had another deep plot with 
Mary, about a present for her mother, and that 
was to be a surprise ; and finally there was a plot 
with the widow to surprise Mary; and, of all 
queer things in the world, while Elsie plotted in 
the hall with the widow, there was the Professor 
plotting by Mary’s bedside and arranging a grand 
surprise for Elsie. Such a lot of dark intrigues 
was never produced in one day, no, not evenina 
novel. 

By evening, all was ready; and old Melchior, 
with the Professor and Elsie, went early to the 
widow’s bouse—for there were many little chil- 
dren among the company who must go to bed be- 
times; and even the ancient Persian could not 
afford at his time of life to sit up as late o’ nights 
as he had done in former centuries, when he 
wa'ched the skies. 

Even before the glories of the Christmas tree 
were revealed the children made acquaintance 
with the old man. Although nobody but Elsie 
and her father could understand his words there 
was no difficulty in perceiving how he loved the 
little ones. They climbed upon his knees and 
crowded about his chair, gazing with wonder at 
his long snowy beard, and not a bit afraid of him. 
It was whispered among them tbat he was Santa 
Claus; and when the Professor explained this to 
him he was much pleased. It was of course nec- 
essary to explain also all about the custom of the 
Christmas tree; and this the Professor did, before 
the blanket-and-shaw] curtain, which stretched 
across one end of the room, bad been dropped, to 
disclose the glory beyond. After that, as every- 
body knows, there would be no chance for quiet 
conversation, 

O, but that was an extraordinary tree! Besides 
the innumerable lights and brilliant silver and 
gilt balls and lovely gifts that bent its green 
boughs, it was covered all over with diamond- 
dus’, like frost at sunrise; and above it, brighter 
than anything else, hung a star, so skillfully sus- 
pended that no one could see what held it. It 
was all so beautiful that the children at first only 
drew long breaths, and rubbed their eyes, to be 
sure that what they saw was real. Then they 
shouted that Santa Claus himself must give them 
their presents. So, to please them, old Melchior 
was seated under the tree; and the Professor 
took down the marvelous Christmas fruit, and 
read aloud the name upon each package. Then 
the person approached and received the gift from 
Melchior, who said something to each one. Un- 
fortunately, this being in Latin, it was partly 
wasted; though everybody felt the charm of the 
kind, sweet tones. The Professor, who under- 
stood the words, often wiped his spectacles, as he 
heard the simple, earnest, touching benediction 
of the old man bestowed on some fair-haired 
ehild. And Melchior, on his part, needed no 
knowledge of modern tongues to understand the 
joy and love and thanks that rippled through the 
room, or broke into laughter, tears and kisses as 
the tokens of affection were distributed. 

Mary lay on her sofa, as bright and happy ap- 
parently as the strong healthy ones; and her 
mother sat most of the time by her side. By-and- 
by, when all the rest of the gifts had been given 
and received, and the little children had been 
carried off, old Melchior went over to the sofa, 
carrying a package for Mary. It proved to be a 
beautiful Bible from Elsie, and of course Mary 
wondered how Elsie could have found out just 
what she wanted—a Bible of ber own, in which 
she could, as sha said, ‘‘get acquainted with the 
pages, and know where all her old friends among 
the texts were. In fact,” she added, with a sig- 
nificant smile, ‘1 don’t know who wanted a Bible 
more, unless it was mother. She has quite worn 
out. hers.” And therewith what should she do 
bat pull out from under her pillow another beau- 
tiful Bible for her mo'ther—and that, too, was 
from Elsie! 
for, lo! the Professor bad been confiding to Mary 
his present for his daughter—and that turned out 
to be a Bible, too! Nor were the secrets of that 
remarkable pillow yet exhausted. A Latin Bible 
for Melchior, from Elsie and her father, next 


made its appearance, ‘ Everybody but me |” said 
the Professor 


But wonders had not yet ceased ; | 


| sage. 





and yet,” he added, with a littls ' 


sigh, and almost a blush, ‘‘ I think I need a Bible 
‘of my very own’ more than Mary.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Elsie 
rushed forward, saying, hastily, ‘‘ Let me give it 
to him, Mary!” What she now drew from under 
Mary’s pillow—the last of the hidden treasures— 
was not a new book at all, but old and dim in 
color. The Professor opened it, and started ; for 
on the fly-leaf he read a name that thrilled hira 
to the soul—the name of his dear dead wife. It 
was her Bible, which he had not seen since he had 
seen itin her hands. ‘I thought you would like 
that best,” whispered Elsie; ‘‘and Melchior has 
written something in it, too—but he will not tell 
what it is. He says it is between you and him, 
and I do not need to know.” ' 

The Professor's eyes were dim with tears, and 
he could not trust his voice to speak; but he 
nodded silently, and read the inscription of Mel- 
chior, which may be translated thus: 

* One who saw the Beginning 

Returneth to One who doubts 
This sacred Memento 
Of her who neither saw nor doubted here, 
And now knoweth ail.” 
In the silence that followed, while the Professor 
was struggling to suppress his emotions, the voice 
of Melchior was heard. ‘‘I too have doubted,” 
said he; ‘‘yet not God, but men. I could not 
understand their selfishness and cruelty, their 
blinduess and stupor. But I have learned afresh 
that the Almighty works in his own way, and 
that his kingdom is deep-seated in human hearts, 
even while it seems to me hindered and discredit- 
ed. Great things hath the Deliverer wrought 
already, and greater yet remain. But this I know 
—and knew it ages ago in Shushan—that his tri- 
umph must take place in the souls of men, and 
that they alone who love him and are like him 
shall understand him and have strength to follow 
him.” 

Here suddenly the old man faltered ; his voice 
grew feeble; but, gathering all his strength, he 
stood upright and turned towards the Christmas- 
tree. The lesser lights had gone out, but the tree 
was still lovely in its frosty sheen, and high above 
it blazed unfading still the Star of Bethlehem. 
Melchior pointed to it with a stately gesture. 

**Lo!” he said, ‘‘ we did but see his Star in the 
East, and we hasted through the desert to worship 
him. Zhou, O my friend, hast the record of his 
life ; thou knowest the giory of his church invisi- 
ble and universal; yet thou P 

They waited in vain for the rest of the sentence. 
The old man stood rapt and transfigured with 
awazement and joy, gazing over and beyond the 
shining star, as if upon some strange vision of 
glory. They could not see it where he looked ; 
but in his face they could discern it—his face, aw- 
ful with death, but radiant as the face of Moses 
when he had talked with the Almighty. The 
gray shadow of night stole over his cheek and 
brow; but the light of morning broke from his 
eyes and lips as, stretching out his arms with a 
smile of ineffable gladness and peace, he cried, 
“Tt is he—Auramazda, Jehovah, Christ the De- 
liverer—my Lord and my God !” 

So Melchior died ; and, kneeling by his venera- 
ble form, the Professor prayed, for the first time 
in many years. 





[THE END. ]} 
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Science. 

SINCE our last column of scientific news was 
printed, one of the most remarkable meteors 
ever seen in this country passed over the central 
belt of the United States, from west to east. It 
was first seen in Kansas and last over Pennsyl- 
vania. This distance of 750 miles was traversed 
in three-quarters of an hour, or at a rate, allowing 
for the eastward motion of the earth, of about 70 
miles a minute. It was of about the apparent 
size of the moon when first seen, afterwards break- 
ing into several fragmen's. The glare its passage 
caused raised a panic of fire in a Lewiston (IIl.) 
opera-house, and in several communities general 
consternation was excited, Its color changed 
from yellow to green and crimson. A low hissing 


| noise was heard when it was directly overhead, 


and a rumble like a train of cars followed its pas- 
Every observer thought it would surely 
strike within a handred yards of him, so near it 
appeared, although its real height was not less 
than 50 or 75 miles, 


Tut BoTrom or THE SKA. — According to 
the late explorations of the English, German 
and United Stafés ecvernmentse, it has been 





proved that the average ocean depths in the 
southern bemisphere are less than those of the 
northern hemisphere. The greater range of 
water the southern hemisphere is 
is therefore measure compensated for by 
its It a question how, 
considering the great apparent preponderance 
of in the northern hemisphere, the 
ter of gravity Of the earth could coincide with its 
actual center, if such be the fact. These contours 
of the ocean bed point to a possible solution. The 


surface in 
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shallowness. 


has been 


Jand cen- 


greatest recorded depth in the southern ocean is 
17,000 feet, while in the northern oceans 27,000 
and 23,500 were found respectively in the Pacific 
and Atlantic. A published report of Captain 
Evans's rewarks before the British Association 
says: 

“The general surface of the sea bed presents in general to 
the eye, when graphically rendered on charts by contour 
lines of equal soundings, extensive plateaux varied with the 
gentlest of undulations. There is one great feature common 
to all oceans, and which may have some significance in the 
consideration of ocean circulation, ana as affecting the gene- 
sis and translation of the great tidal wave and other tidal 
phenomena, of which we know so little—namely, that the 
fringe of the seaboard of the great continents and islands, 
from the depth of a few bundred teet below the sea-level, is, 
as a rule, abruptly precipitous to depths of 10,000 and 12,000 
feet. This grand escarpment is typically illustrated at the 
entrance of the British Channel, where the distance between 
a depth of 600 fect and 12,000 feet is in places only ten miles.” 


A LIGHT-HOUSE 413 feet in height has been or- 
dered for Plymouth from the English firm of Call 
& Co., and its white and red lights will be seen 
seven leagues on the main. It will contain ten 
rooms for attendants, two provision bunkers, an 
infirmary, and a bedroom with ten beds for the 
shipwrecked. About fifty metres (162 feet) above 
the level of the sea a movable annular plate is 
provided, carrying a big cannon for shooting the 
salvage-line within a range of eight thousand to 
ten thousand meters. Near the base of this 
gigantic pharos there is a complete and improved 
liteboat arrangement, which allows of a lifeboat 
being lowered by oue wan.” The same firm is 
also building a huge light tower to stand on the 
Trocadéro during the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

Or WINDMILLS a Holland correspondent of the 
‘* Universalist” writes: ‘We had no conception 
of the magnitude of these labor-saving devices. 
We counted not less than six stories in the tower 
of the one we were permitted to examine. It 
must have been as high as an average chureb 
steeple. The arms or fans were of enormous 
length, and earried three thousand feet of canvas. 
And this is the machine that literally makes Hol- 
land. It pumps out the ocean, when the ocean 
gets in. Itsawsand grinds. It does the lifting 
and the lowering. A family lives in the mill. In 
Holland there are full ten thousand of these 
mammoth structures, In London and Liverpool 
and New York, there is a forest of masts. In Hol- 
land there is everywhere a torest of wind-wills. 
Some are built of brick, others of stone, many of 
wood,—of course we mean the tower part. They 
turn slowly, yet with great power; and we learn 
that, so flat is the country, there is seldom a 
serious or jong-coutinued lack of wind.” 


OUR PERSONAL MAKE-UP, the chemists are in 
the habit of telling us, is so much water, so much 
iron, ete., ete. The Russian Government adopt- 
ed, at the Brussels exhibition of life-saving appli- 
ances and devices, the more practical system of 
arranging in glass jars the elements which com- 
pose the human frame. First, alarge glass barre}, 
holding about fifty kilograumes of water, was 
shown, and this forms 72 per cent. of the total 
ingredients. In smaller vessels were the gelatine, 
the albumen, the fat, the phosphate and carbon- 
ate of lime, and divers salts which help to consti- 
tute the wortal part of man. The design is to 
give students a distinct idea of the constituents, 
and then teach them theoretically the way to pre- 
serve their mutual relations. To this latter end 
there are jars of black bullock’s blood to be shaken 
up with air, in order to show how oxygen reddens 
and revives the blood in the lungs ; jars with lime- 
water and a breathing tube so that the pupil can 
breathe in and see the water curdle at the action 
of the carbonic acid ; and so the processes of life 
are familiarized by a species of object-teaching 
for which its originators deserve great credit. 

A BED OF PINK CORAL has been discovered by 
the captain of the U. 8. steamer ‘*‘ Gettysburg,” 
on her passage from Fayal to Gibraltar, in lat. 36% 
30° N., long. 11° 38 W. The least depth found 
was 30 fathoms, but the captain has no doubt that 
the coral comes to the surface at some point near 
the anchorage. Twenty miles west of the bank a 
depth of 16,500 feet was found. Between this and 
Cape St. Vincent, 12.000 feet. The bank is rich in 
valuable coral of light pink shades. Full details 
of the discovery have been sent by the commander 
of the “Gettysburg” to the Navy Department 
Wavhingtvtn, By mai! 
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Correspondence, 


NO TURKEY FOR TILDEN. 

THe “outcome directions” [in the Christian Union 
for Dee, 27th] forcibly remind one of the Tudian tur- 
key anecdote. While professedly fair they do not 
“say turkey” either time for Tilden and Hendricks. 
Now, a great many candid Republicans as well as all 
Democrats do see here aud there more than one 
“direction” where ‘*turkey”? might be and is said for 
Tilden. 1. If Congress shall go behind the “returning 
boards” there cau be scarcely a doubt that Louisiana, 
if not Florida and South Carolina, must be given to 
him, thus electing him. 2. The very least the Repub- 
licans should think of doing is to throw out the votes 
of one or all of those States; and this would elect him. 
3. If they cannot go behind the returns, then the vote 
from Oregon elects bim. 4. If any course shall be 
adopted whereby the election must go to the House, 
still Tilden must be the successful candidate. So, par- 
ticularly in these Christmas times, I reaily think the 
Christian Union might have managed quite reasonably 
to have said **turkey” to Tilden at least once. 

Judge Phillips, who has the reputation of being one 
of the ablest lawyers at the bar of the Supreme Court, 
holds that both parties in Congress, in agreeing to go 
into the present investigations in Louisiana, ete., 
admit the right and propriety of going behind the 
returns. He says: 

“Tf the report of these committees should satisfy the con- 
stituent body that either through fraud or mistake the re- 
turns do not speak the truth, it would be monstrous to assert 
that they must nevertheless be enforced. But what if the two 
Houses differ in their judgment? If the right to enumerate 
and determine the votes exist in the two Houses, and they in 
their action are independent of each other, then it follows 
logieally that no vote can be counted which is objected to by 
either.” 

In that paragraph we undertook to indicate 
what 7eould be, not what ought to be; and we do 
not think that Mr. Tilden is likely to be inaugu- 
rated, except possibly in the not very probable 
event of another popular election. (1) If Con- 
gress goes behind the returns we do not believe 
they will get through the consequent discussions 
before the present House goes out of existence. 
(2) Whether the Republicans ought to throw out 
the votes of one or all the three States named or 
not, we do not believe that they will. (3) As to 
the vote from Oregon, see reply to next letter. 
(4) We are inclined to agree with Judge Phillips 
that ‘‘both parties, in agreeing to go into the 
present investigations in Louisiana, ete., admit 
the right and propriety of going behind the re- 
turns.” But the Christian Union belongs to no 
party ; it does not admit that right; on the con- 
trary, it regards the claim, whoever prefers it, 
as an unconstitutional usurpation by Congress of 
a power never conferred upon it, and the imme- 
diate cause of the present political deadlock and 
business paralysis, a usurpation to be condemned 
and resisted in the interest of constitutional law 
and general publie welfare. If the Union were 
a Republican organ it might observe a discreet 
silenee on that point; but it is not. 

THE OREGON CASE. 

(1) You say in your otherwise satisfactory reply 
(Dec, 27th] that there can be no failure to elect when 
there are but two candidates. Would there not bea 
failure to elect if Congress, in joint session on the 14th 
of February next, decides to receive only the votes of 
the two Republican Electors who hold the certificate 
of the Governor of Oregon? 

2) You say, “Tbe Constitution confers ou Cougress 
no authority to determine whether the colleges were 
lawfully elected.’ If this is the case how is Mr. Hayes 
to be the next President? If he is ‘*couated in,” will 
not Cougress decide that Mr. Cronin (who holds the 
same authority for his Electorship as Gov. Seymour of 
this State, viz., the Governor’s certificate) was illegally 
elected ? 

MonROE, N. Y. THEO. McGARRAH. 

1. Yes. That was a contingency we had not 
contemplated. 

2, Congress has no right to go behind the cer- 
tificates of the proper authorities in order to 
determine whether the Eleetoral College was duly 
elected or not. It has a right and a duty of 
determining all questions that may arise on the 
face of the certificates themselves. See Christian 
Union for Nov. 15th. In the Oregon ease two 
electoral colleges will present themselves before 
Congress. One will contain one elector certified 
to by the Governor, with probably a statement 
that the other two declined to serve and that 
their places were filled accordingly. The other 
college will contain those very two electors, duly 
certified to by the Governor, and a third elector 
to fill the vacancy. Thus on the face of the re- 
turns Congress will have to decide which of these 
two colleges represents the State, the one that 
has two certified electors and one vacancy filled. 





or the one which has one certified elector and two 
vaeancies filled. It would be quite safe to leave 
that question to a committee of three Democratic 
Senators. The Cronin case looks like a snake, 
but the moment it is grasped firmly in the hand 
it will prove to be nothing but a crooked stick. 

A VOICE FROM TENNESSEE. 

As an evidence of the feelings existing among our 
people, I will state that on our farm we had employed 
a number of ex-Confederate soldiers, three ‘* Home- 
made Yankees,” as those were called who enlisted ip 
the Federal armies from the South, and a couple of 
negroes who had run away from their masters, en- 
listed in the Federal army and remained soldiers until 
the close of the war. All worked together side by 
side for years, the most of them with us yet, nor was 
there ever the slightest difficulty among them. This 
was immediately after the close of the war, uor was 
it an isolated case; we give it as an illustration of 
the state of feeling all over the State. The only set of 
men who were exterminated were the “guerillas” or 
“bushwhackers.”’ They professed to be Southern 
Knights, but were in reality bands of thieves and cut- 
throats, killing and plundering either Federal or Con- 
federate. Upon the rekigrn of the Confederate soldiers, 
those of the bands that”had escaped the Federal bul- 
lets and halters were killed or compelled to leave the 
country. 

Since the war there bas been but one murder com- 
mitted in our county, and the murderer is now in the 
State Prison for iife. I don’t think there have been 
ten men in our County Jailin as many years. As for 
politics, any one can vote openly and fearlessly as he 
chooses. We bad a negro candidate for Governor this 
all who canvassed the entire State with the regular 
Prominee of the Democratic party, who divided time 
with him, nor was hein a single instance interrupted 
or “intimidated.” 

While all this is true we did not love the “ carpet- 
baggers”? while they were with us. The carpet- 
baggers were those who came from the North, 
bringing all their property, both personal and real, 
in carpet sacks, and whose sole business was to be 
rulers and lawgivers. Even these were tolerated, but 
they now trouble us no more. They owed their eleva- 
tion to the credulity of the freedman who believed, 
naturally, all told them by their professed friends 
of the North. Time has enlightened them and they 
no longer vote for the carpetbagger who has migrated 
to the Gulf States, there to make and expound laws, 

In conclusion will say that we give a cordial wel- 
come toall who come among us to live, no difference 
what political or religious creed they may profess. 
Those who desire to visit our section, or to move into 
it, may divest their minds of all fear of persecution, 
social ostracism, ete., and come on as friends, resting 
assured they will be received as such. 

Pixewoopn, Tenn., Dee. 20, 1876. 

Precisely the same policy pursued in the Gulf 
States would have produced the same results. 
But there always has been a great difference be- 
tween the latitude of Tennessee and that of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina. 

WILAT THE SOUTH NEEDS. 

Tue Bible tells us that the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light. 
The leaders of the Republican party must certainly 
be the children of light, else they would have been 
wise enough to bave furnished the South long ago 
with what they so badly need, and that is, an army of 
Yankee school teachers. To be sure missionaries were 
sent to the freedmen ten years ago, but their unfortu- 
nate white brethren have been neglected. If there 
were free schools in every city, town and village, and 
one at every cross roads, and these schools presided 
over by faithful, energetic, educated Yankee teach- 
ers who would instill a little patriotism into the minds 
of their pupils along with their geography, and a little 
respect for the rights of others along with their 
arithmetic, the disgraceful scenes that are being en- 
acted in the South would soon be at an end. 

There is no law to prevent Northern teachers from 
going thereand opeuing as many schools as they please. 
If they were free many would gladly patronize them. 
Others wovld do so under protest, Knowing them to 
be the best schools. 

The white population of the South ought not to be 
expected to send their children to the same schools 
with the blacks. They can hardly be expected to 
employ Northern teachers of their own accord, 

Here is a splendid opportunity for missionary work. 
Let the benevolent-minded of the Republican party 
furnish South Carolina and Louisiana with the means 
of finding out that they were not born to rule the 
world. Books and teachers cost less than bullets and 
soldiers. Mrs. SADIE J. CANNON. 

True! But (1) no community can be edueated 
from outside. The universal testimony of foreign 
missionaries is that even their work grows only as 
native missionaries are raised up to carry it on. 
(2) Philanthropy cannot educate half a continent. 
The schools must be not only free schools but 
public schools, 7. €., sustained by the State, or, if 
need be, by the nation, The South has always 





had more or less of free schools, but she has never 

had a truly public school system. She must have 

one or she will never have truly free institutions. 
SOME MORE PROTESTING MOTHERS. 

We publish extracts from letters received from 
several mothers. Requirements of space, not 
want of respect for the mothers, compels us to 
content ourselves with extracts. We have only 
to say that number one, in her letter, gives excel- 
lent advice to fathers; but we were counselling 
mothers, not fathers; if number two thought we 
advised mothers to sacrifice principle for the sake 
of peace, she misunderstood us; we simply advise 
every creature to defend itself and its loved ones 
by the instruments of defense which God has 
given. The best defense of the hare is its fleet- 
ness of foot—if it shows fight it is lost. Number 
three goes to the root of the matter in a single 
sentence: ‘‘A wife’s power often [generally ?| con- 
sists in yielding certain points to gain others.” 

Urow secing the article headed, ‘*To a Mother,” I 
seized upon it with unusual avidity, hoping to find 
therein some good suggestions, some real help in the 
training of the little ones. To my chagrin I found it 
but another chapter upon the patience, silence, sub- 
missiveness that should be practiced by the wife, and 
the angelic tact and forbearance to be exercised wheu 
the busband comes home “ wearied with the labors of 
the day, unfit to direct or govern the children.” 

For the sake of mankind at large, and of womankind 
the world over, would it not be well to suggest through 
your columns that the cause for so much more good- 
ness, and gentleness, and patience, and silent forbear- 
ance than any one poor woman can practice, be 
removed? That the dear husbands remember that their 
Wives are equally worn and weary at the close of the 
day with the “incessant labors of the same,” in man- 
aging house and servants, and children and sewing and 
meals, and visitors, and a thousand and one other things 
that come daily to every good wife and mother, and 
that above all he remember the physical drain made 
upon her by childbearing, which taxes heavily all her 
powers and leaves her less capable of exercising angelic 
virtues under provocation ? 

Would it not be better for the stronger of the two 
to come home sweet and amiable, notwithstanding the 
trials of the day, and with the noble purpose, the maniy 
resolve, to help his weary wife by his superior wisdom 
and judgment to guide her affairs with discretion, and 
by approving smiles and a loving recognition of her 
efforts to please bring the smiles to her brow and hap- 
piness to her heart? 


IreAD your talk “To a Mother,” and thought the 
best course for mothers to pursue with regard to it 
was to act on your advice, and submit silently to in- 
justice rather than contend for their rights; but Pro- 
testing Mother’s letter seems to call fora word, She 
writes that few women are Christlike enough to do all 
that, even if they thought it to be right. Now, faulty 
as I confess Iam, if I thought it to be right I would 
make a struggle for it; but I must say that I have not 
so learned Christ; that he set an unparalleled example 
of meekness I do know; but he suffered for, not at the 
sacrifice of principle. Mock reverence and pusillani- 
mous submission to man is one thing, and Christlike 
meekness is another. In my opinion what is most 
needed in woman, to lift her Christward, is a more 
honest, truthful, self-asserting womanhood: by this 
she will conquer more men than she ever has by her 
silent submission to everything, whether it be right or 
wrong; that doctrine has been the curse of both sexes; 
it has enslaved woman, rendered her deceptive, and 
done more to strengthen man in his overbearing ego- 
tism than anything else; und Ihave no doubt many 
lords of creation will read it with most profound sat- 
isfaction, and declare the Christian Union to be a most 
excellent family paper, and so send in their subscrip- 
tions for another year. I know you have dear St. 
Paul for authority. and I believe that grand man was 
most divinely inspired, but in many instances he spoke 
as a man, and | think especially so with regard to 
woman. 

Sir: [ am interested in the “ Letter from a Protest- 
ing Mother,’ and wish to say a word or two on the 
subject so important to every wife, 

Submission is ‘better than perpetual wrangling,” 
but a man who is “selfish and ignorant” will only 
become more so when he finds that the mother of his 
flock gives up her will and way, however superior to 
his, at times, unreasonable demands. No man is in- 
fallible. Least of all do we expect perfection in an 
“ignorant and selfish’ one. A wife’s power often 
eonsist3 in yielding certain points to gain others. 
Those only who have tried it know the great strength 
of patience. 

As a rule, that wife and mother who ean control 
herself can control both husband and child. But let 
us never insist that the husband acknowledge, or even 
feel, that he is under government; and if it be a pet 
whim of his that be is in all things superior to the wife 
ex-officio as man, let him continue the delusion, and 
let the wife console herself by all attempts within ber 
reach towards meutal, moral aud spiritual growth. 
if that man does not improve the woman will, and 
their children will experience “bow good and how 
pleasant a thing it is’ to have a disereet and intelli- 
gent as wellas a loving mother. 


—_ 
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HOW TO SECURE COOD BOOKS 
WITH LIITLE EFFORT, 


To a subscriber who will send in 
one new name at the same time with 
his own renewal and six dollars, we 
will send, postage prepaid, any ore of 
the following works : 

Retail 

; Price. 

LeEcTURE Room TALKs (with Portrait). ..$1 75 
YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 25 





“ rT) oe 2d 150 
“ “ “ 3d “ 150 
STAR PAPERS.........- ee: Rien incsiees snes, 2 ae 
LECTURE-ROOM TALKS .........+0+eeeeeees 175 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 
Mountain House)............... séoes an 
OVERTURE OF ANGEIGB..........-....00e008 1 50 


ABBOTT ON ACTs (Rev. Lyman Abbott).. 1 50 

To a subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 
$9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


Retail 
. Price. 
Norwoop; or, Village Life in New En- 
gland ....... Shhee dere sosennoesaonene «++. $2 00 
Fruits, FLOWERS AND FARMING. . -- 200 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG Hovse- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher) .............- 200 


SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 50 

To anyone sending four subscrib- 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 

Retail 
Price. 
First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, octavo....... $3 5 

Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 
First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, Imperial Edi- 

Re occa knoe esas teneanesesebescnans cone. Se 

If asubscriber has already renewed, 
the offer holds good if he will send 
the additional name or names, at $3 
each, if he will call our attention to 
the fact. 

* Abbott on Acts” is the same edi- 
tion published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is handsomely illustrated, and bound 
in stiff paper covers. The other vol- 
umes are published by J. B. Ford & 
Co., and are handsomely bound in 
cloth. This is a rare opportunity to 
secure, with very little effort, choice 
and valuable books. 

Horatio C. Kina, 
Publisher. 

“My son,” said a bland gentleman to a little 
boy, “would you not like to come to Sunday 
school to sing and pray, and hear all about 
Moses and Aaron, and the whale, and the fiery 
furnace, Joseph’s coat of many colors, and 
put your pennies in the box?” “ Be you going 
to have a Christmas tree?” asked the child. 
* No,” answered the old man; “but we are 
going to spend the money that would be spent 
for candles and oranges and candy in sending 
tracts to the little heathen children in ied 
“That'll do,” answered the rude young boy, 
as he took a sight at the good old man; “1 
don’t train with no such Sunday-school as 
that!” Andhe departed to stone a lost dog. 





RECEIPTS. 

We have sent a bill to each one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
seribers. The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal or not, 

We do not send receipts untess 
the request ,is accompanied by a 
stamp. Tt would subject us to a 
rery large and unnecessary ex~ 
pense. The change of date onthe 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
ficient receipt. If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate. 

if any subseriber has not ve- 
ceived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send ét. 
Every friend of the Christian 
Union can, with little effort, aid 
én increasing our list, and receive 
full remuneration for it. 


No MORE MEDICINE OF ANY KIND.—Pulverma- 


cher’s » Belts and Bands for the cure of 
nervous, exhausting and puintul dise, . 
dorsed by the most eminent phys 
world, Book. with full particulars, 
Address PULVERMACUER GALVANIC ¢ 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
















The New Volume of the Living Age. 

The number of The Living Age for the week 
ending January 6th begins a new volume and 
new year of that standard periodical. In this 
volume George MacDonald's able serial, ** The 
Marquis of Lossie,’”’ will be continued from 
advance sheets; ashort and charming story 
translated tor The Living Age trom the French 
of Emile Souvestre, and a sketch by Ivan 
Turguenief, will be given in early numbers; 
and during the new year choice fiction is ex- 
pected to appear from the pens of Miss Mul- 
och, Katharine S. Macquoid (author of 
“Patty ’”’) William Black (author of “The 
Princess of Thule,’’?) Anthony Trollope, and 
other leading novelists of Great Britain. In 
Science, Politics, Theology and General Liter- 
ature, the very important contributions to 
current literature by the ablest writers of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain, will 
continue to be presented in The Living Age 
with a satisfactory completencss clsewhere 
unattempted. 

The beginning of a volume is an excellent 
time for the beginning of a subscription, and 
the publishers still present to new subscribers 
for 1877 the six numbers of 1876, containing 
the first installments of MacDonald’s ** Mar- 
quis of Lossie.’”” To every one who would 
keep abreast of the best thought of the time, 
the periodical i sin fact almost a necessity. 
With fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large 
pages each (or more than 3,000 pages a year) 
the subscription price ($8) is low, while for 
$10.50 the publishers offer to send any one of 
the American $4 monthlies or weeklies with 
The Living Age for a year both postpaid 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston, are the publishers, 





TomMy (who has been allowed a seat at 
table on the occasion of a tea party, and is 
scrutinizing the engraving on his teaspoon, 
which is odd)—‘*Why, mother, these spoons 
were on Aunt Jane’s supper table the other 
night, when Cousin Fred had his party.”” A 
“look”* from the maternal and a smile all 
around. 


The Travelers Ins, Co. 

The annual statement of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, published 
elsewhere, shows the company to be in a 
sound and healthy condition. {[t shows a sub- 
stantial gain of $350,000 in assets and $100,000 
in surplus to policy holders. In view of the 
falling off in real estate values this gain is the 
more remarkable. There bas been a very 
large increase in accident policies, and we 
wonder that any man should neglect a matter 
which involves such a trifling expenditure. 
Such an accident as has just occurred at 
Ashtabula ought to arouse every one to the 
expediency and necessity of taking out an 
accident policy at the commencement of a 
journey, or, better still, to have a permanent 
policy in the company. Four losses by the 
Ashtabula disaster, of $5,000 each, have been 
reported to this company, Louis J. Barnard, 
of Buffalo, who took out a policy two hours 
before the train left; Harry Wagner, of Syra- 
cuse, Boyd L. Russell, of Auburn, and Levi 
W. Hart, of Akron, O. he Travelers has a 
high reputation, and is entitled to the confi- 
dence of the life-insuring and traveling 
public. 


A STUDENT once remarking in Company that 
he could make an impromptu rhyme upon 
any words that might be given to him was re- 
quested to try his powers on “di do dum,” 
whereupon he gave the following: 

When Dido’s lover would not to Dido come, 

Dido sat moping, and was Dido dumb. 





For Florida Direct, 

The Atlantic coast line of railways to the 
South affords an easy and the most speedy 
route to Florida. The time through from 
New York to Jacksonville is only sixty-five 
hours, or a little over two and a half days. 
The coast line of railways comprise the Wil- 
mington and Weldon, the Wilmington, Col- 
umbia and Augusta, and the Charlotte, Col- 
umbia and Augusta roads, to all points south 
and southwest. Through tickets are sold at 
pg following principal offices: in Boston, at 
222 Washington Street; in New York, at 2: 
Broadway, opposite the Post Office; in Phila- 
delIphia, at 700 Chestnut Street; in Baltimore, 
at 9 German Street; in Washington, at 603 
Pennsylvania Avenue; in Richmond, at 826 
Main Street, and generally at all the depots in 
the leading cities. Time tables and full in- 
formation will be given on application to any 
of the offices above named. Ask for tickets 
via Wilmington. See advertisement in an- 
other column, 

A CERTAIN young musician is so squeamish 
that he refuses to play on any thing but an 
upright piano. 

The © Light-Running” Domestic, 

BROOKLYN, Nov. 2°, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 
satiefactory mauner. 

Rs. H. W. BEECHER. 





The Illustrated Weekly begins its 
third year with an improved form. The num- 
ber dated January 6 contains sixteen pages of 
the choicest family reading and illustrations 
of the best class. Among the contributors to 
this number—all of whom have been on the 
regular staff for the past year—we find the 
names of James Parton, John Brougham, 
“Max Adeler,” Stephen Fiske, Edgar Faw- 
cett, “Walsingham,” “Jennie June,” How- 
ard Paul, Junius Henri Browne, Thomas W. 
Knox, and * Rosa Graham.”’ The “ Illustrated 
Weekly” has in a very short time attained a 
very large circulation. It contains all the 
best features of the “Hearth and Home,” 
with others peculiarly its own. It may be 
ordered of any newsdealer. 


“T’ve heard, captain,” saidan English trav- 
eler to the captain of an Upper Mississippi 
steamer, “that your Western steamboats can 
run in water not more than two or three feet 
deep.” “Two or three feet deep!’ exclaimed 
the captain, ** why, we wouldn't give a pin for 
a boat out here that couldn't run ona heavy 
dew.” 


G. R. Rockwood, Artist Photographer, 
No. 17 Union Square, New York, has a large 
assortment of photographs of leading person- 
ages in the church and onthe platform and 
stage. Since his removal to his present con- 
venient and commodious studio, he has been 
constantly occupied witn sitters, requiring 
his incessant personal attention. **Fine work, 
low prices, and satisfaction guaranteed,” is 
Mr. Rockwood’s motto, and has secured him 
the patronage of the mest influential people 
in New York and Brooklyn. Copying and 
enlarging pictures from old daguerreotypes 
and ferrotypes is a specialty in which Mr. 
Rockwood has no superior. 


A MEMBER of the Assembly received re- 
cently from one of his constituents the fol- 
lowing letter: “‘I shall take my wife and 
daughters to the Assembly on Thursday 
night. I shouldn't like to have them go to 
Versailles for nothing, and so T shall take it 
as a personal faver if you will arrange to have 
something said that will make the opposition 
get up and howl.”’—[Freneh paper. 


An Organ for Liszt, 

A Mason & Hamlin organ ordered by Liszt 
for his orchestra has lately been shipped to 
that distinguished master. It was handsome- 
ly set in a portable case of birdseye maple, 
and was in all respects a credit to the manu- 
facturers. That Liszt should give Mason & 
Hamlin preference over European makers 1s 
no surprise to us, but it speaks in the highest 
praise of these celebrated makers, whose fame 
is world-wide. Their organs are found in 
every part of the civilized world, and there is 
steady and increasing shipment, especially to 
England, Germany, France and Australia. 


“THE man that hath no music in his soul” 
is a wretch who would not besitate to buy a 
erenking boot. 

How Many Persons, 
Particularly those of sedentary habits, are 
constantly suffering from the effects of Indi- 
gestion and Dyspepsia, which they allow to 
go on unchecked until they are prostrated by 
a fatal attack of bilious or typboid fever. To 
all desiring a speedy cure for Indigestion and 
Biliousness we can recommend that sovereign 

remedy, SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLs. A trial 
will demonstrate the excellent remedial quali- 
ties of this great medicine. Sold by all drug- 


gists. 





“TERE, John,” said an irate mother, ‘ that’s 
twice you have come home and forgotten 
that lard!” “ Law, mother,” explained young 
dutiful, “it was so greasy that it slipped my 
mind.” 





Young Men and Parents are numerous 
in these times, who agree that the most sensi- 
ble education is the one that teaches a boy 
how to start successfully in life, get a good 
living, and make money and reputation by 
industry. Hence the success and popularity 
of Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
which is devoted earnestly and honestly to 
the above specialty.—Exrchanye, 

THE speaker at an anniversary meeting 
mournfully said, ‘One by one our friends are 
passing from us into the land of shadows,” 
“ Well,” exclaimed an old lady, “ you wouldn't 
have ’em go two by two, or all in a huddle, 
would you?” 

The “New York Vocalists” are 
doing in their singing what all good people 
are doing —Christianizing, moralizing, and 
civilizing society, and every man and woman 
who listens to their Coneerts will go home a 
better citizen Enda better Christian for hay- 
ing heard them. 

THE man who took a walk has now stolen a 
mureh, 





Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Backing received the 
higbest and only award at the Centennial 


! Exhibition. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


For Throat Diseases and Coughs.— 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” like all otber 
really good things, are frequently imitated, 
and purchasers should be careful to obtain 
the genuine article prepared by John I. Brown 
& Sons. 


WHEN Jemima went to school she was asked 
why the noun bachelor was singular. “ Be- 
cause,” she replied, “it isso very singular 
that they don't get married.” 


A GiFT.—J. L. PATTE , 162 William street, 

vew York, will send every reader of the C hristian 
Union, who will send them their address and : 
cent stamp for postage, a sumple package ut 
TRANSFER PICTURES, With book of instructions. 
These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
are easily transferred to any object su 4s to imi- 
tate the most beautiful painting. 





Wolding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 





MEN are frequently like tea—the real 
strength and goodness are not properly drawn 
out until they have been in hot water. 





Costiveness, or any Bilious Symptoms, 
are removed effectually by Dr. Jayne’s Sana- 
tive Pills. 


Frank Miller’s Harness Oil received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. By 
H.R. Palmer, author of Song King. Price 7-50 
per dozen ; 75 cents each by mail. 

The* Moody and Sankey 


GOSPEL HYMN Song Book,” containing 


AND all the Songs (and many 

others) sung by these cel- 

SACRED SONGS! ve “poces revivalists. Price, 
boards. $30 per hunored; ents each by mail. 
Words only, $5 per handteds ¢ cents each by mail. 
The Vade Mecum of 


PAL MER’S Musical saewienee. 
THEORY OF MUSIC! srs’ dM eters 
teacher and stndent should have it. Bound in 
cloth, price $1.00 by mail. 




















Any book sent post-paid upov receipt of retail 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


c INCINNATI oOo 


THE BEST SINGING BOOK | 
for Sunday-schouls of every denomination is 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


By H. 8. PERKINS and Rey. C. W. WENDTY, 

The book is free from sectarian bias, doctrinal 
rhymes, or weak sentiment ; is healthy and vigorous 
in literary quality, and fresh and ‘stirring in its 
musical character; is being adopted in all Sunday- 
schools, and meeting with approval and great suc- 
cess, 35 cts. per wise ae = hundred. 


CHURCH “WELCOME, 


y W. PERKIN 
Is the Best Collection Of New M sole for Choirs, 
Classes and Cc ‘ony entions, Contains a course 

y jiov, Part Songs, 
Glees, A sibewin, Hymn Tunes, Chants, etc., 
and 1s in every regard one of the most popular and 
successful books of the kind ever published. $1.50 
per copy; #12 per dozen. Specimen pages of either 
of the above sent to any address. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway. Branch Store: 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 2. 


By P. P. BLISS AND IRA D. SANKEY, 
WILL BE 


READY JAN. 9, 1877. 


Gospel Hymns, No. 2, will be first used by 


Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 
at the SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held by them in Boston. 


Gospel Hymns, No. 2, 


contains 2large amount of new material especially 
prepared and adapted for seasons of religious in- 
terest. It is expected that it will be founda worthy 
on ed to “GosPpEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
Sonus,” which has been so universally adopted, 


















Price, in Borrd Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents each by mail, 
Words only, Paper, 85 per 100; 6 cents 
each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
76 East 9th ¢., €6 West 4th St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


© Tov that dwellest far above the sight, environed art 
thou with light which blinds our eyes, through which we 
may not pierce to behold thee. We rejoice that thou art 
accessible not by aay power nor any wisdom that is in us, 
but by our need. The faintest cry reaches thine ear, and 
they find thee, or are found of thee, who need thee. Thou 
hast been a minister of mercy to us. All the days of our 
lives thou hast done good unto us, yea, and taught us to con- 
yert evil into good, suffering into joy, and weakness into 
strength. Thou hast taught us how to work out our own 
salvation. Thou has taught us how to overcome the things 
that are about us. Thou has taught us the power of tempta- 
tion, the seduction of pleasure, the ministrations of am- 
bition, the toil and the labor of life, and how to be superior 
to everything that is around us. We rejoice in the lesson, 
though we mourn that it is so poorly learned. How often 
have we been subdued by sorrow! How often have we been 
smitten as the rock, when no stream has gushed forth! How 
often have the sea and the river refused to be divided by our 
touch! How often have we stood where there is victory 
only to gather defeat! We mourn over our own incompe- 
teney; over our own low thoughts and feelings; over our 
subjection to our senses; Over our sensibility to men’s feel- 
ings and desires; and over our insensibility to thine. And 
while all the stars in their courses have fought for us, we 
have been carried away captive needlessly, and are obliged 
to look back with sadness upon so much time wasted, upon 
so many opportunities worse than wasted—perverted ; upon 
power committed to us wherewith we might stand elate as 
the sons of God, and yet squandered upon trifles, yea upon 
sins, upon heinous transgressions. 

And now, O Lord our God, we confess all our guilt. We 
acknowledge with shamefacedness our ingratitude, our 
emptiness, our folly, our wickedness. And we ask for thine 
own love’s sake the forgiveness of our sins, and the cleansing 
of our hearts from transgression. We pray for a new heart. 
We pray for such a revelation of the power and the beauty 
of truth as it is in God as shall make us disciples of light, and 
bring us into the new and living way. Grant that with all 
our souls we may aspire to things nobler; to things purer; 
to things true; to things divine within ourselves and around 
us. Let not our frigid lives be in times to come as barren as 
they have been in times past. Revive us by thine own life 
and breathe into our souls the spirit of our Master. And we 
pray that thou wilt grant unto us in our several relation- 
ships. and in our varied circumstances, that which thou be- 
holdest that we specially need, and the need of which we feel 
but may not interpret—for thou understandest our thoughts 
afar off. and before they are thoughts. Thou understandest 
the intents of the heart—the germs from which come all 
feeling and all thought. And we beseech of thee that thou 
wilt search us, and cleanse us, and endow us with virtue, and 
build us up in holiness. And by the power of thine own 
example, overcoming temptation, resisting sin unto death, 
and triumphing over death, may we be encouraged to press 
forward t) a godly and holy condition through which there 
is assurance of victory. 

We commend ourselves to thy care in the year upon which 
we are so soon to enter. May we not go into that year 
thoughtlessly. May we not go into it with as few purposes 
as we had in the years past. Orif,asin the years past, we 
row and resolve, grant that it may be with a more serious 
purpose, and with a more determined action, that we may 
not lose so much in good intentions, and gain so little in real 
accomplishments. 

We pray that thou wilt be our guide. Take each one of us 
by thy hand. Whisper thine own name to us. Assure us 
that we are thine. Crown us with some joy by the way; but 
vive to us the divine power of bearing troubles. Grant that 
we may not look upon our own things alone; may we also 
look upon the things of others. Feeling ourselves surround- 
ed by men, may we look upon ourselyes as brethren one with 
another: and may we be united in things that are for each 
other’s good, and succor each other in peril and temptation, 
and walk as the children of God. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW.* 

* And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon 
the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth forever and ever, who created heaven, and the things 
that therein are,and the earth, and the things that therein 
are, and thesea and the things which are therein, that there 
should be time no longer.’—REV. X., 5, 6. 
rT\HERE is no other imagination so exalted as 

that of the Revelator ; and although the im- 
agery which abounds in the book of Revelation 
is very largely transferred from the visions of the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and reproduced, 
unlike the illustrations there they are here woven 
together. There are many elements of a grand 
picture now brought into groups and into con- 
secutive developments. The scene is of the future. 
The elements are the great powers of good and 
evil. The supreme being, the heavenly host, the 
conflicts of good and evil, those wide-reaching 
influences which not only belt the globe but go 
through the universe itself—these are the themes ; 
and the elements by which these are dramatically 
set forth are not borrowed from any ignoble 
source. The Revelator dips his pencil in no colors 
born of the earth. He speaks of the sun, of the 
rainbow, and of the glory, the power, the maj- 
esty, the might and the terribleness of the eter- 
nal God ; and these he paints in colors borrowed 
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from the realm of nature and from the heavenly 
place. No Dante had such a conception as his. 
No Doré in his wildest moods could touch the 
canvas with such magnificent fresco as does the 
Revelator. And even if we should fail, by our 
shallowness, to sound his depths; if these won- 
derful scenic effects move so high above our 
heads that they seem to us like sounding storms 
in a night whose movements we hear, but of 
which we see nothing, nevertheless they have 
been through the ages the inspiration and the 
comfort of some of God’s noblest men and mes- 
sengers. 

*“T saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was upon his head, and 
his face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire : 
and he had in his handa little book open: and he set his right 
foot upon the sea, and bis left foot on the earth, and cried 
with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth ;: and when he had 
cried, seven thunders uttered their voices. And when the 
seven thunders had uttered their voices, I was about to 
write: and I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Seal up those things which the seven thunders uttered, and 
write them not. And the angel which I saw stand upon the 
sea and upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, and 
sware by him that liveth forever and ever, who created 
heaven, and the things that therein are, and the earth, and 
the things that therein are, and the sea, and the things which 
are therein, that there should be time no longer.’ 

Can anything be more sublime, can anything 
be more mysterious, can anything infix itself in 
the imagination with more power and fruitful- 
ness than this method of. delineating the divine 
purpose by this declaration, which is fulfilled in 
every age, in every cycle of years, yea, in every 
year itself ? 

There is something sublime in those celestial 
movements which measure out time to men. Days 
and nights are evidently the result of causes 
which are apparent to our senses. We appreciate, 
therefore, this division of time. Summer and 
winter bear their own evidences with them. 

But what are the signs of the termination of the 
year’? The year itself is a period that, when com- 
pleted, utters no ery. It is nothing that oppresses 
the senses as darkness does. It gives evidence of 
its coming and of its going by no hand like the 
summer's, bearing treasures. The year—that 
great period of time in which the earth moves 
around the sun—begins silently, journeys silently, 
goes back to its starting-point silently ; and yet 
it isan event of tremendous magnitude; and the 
contents of it are innumerable and incomprehen- 
sible. The mesh of life; the weaving together of 
events ; the vast outplay of intelligence, of emo- 
tion, of will; the great checkered movements 
across the face of human life upon the globe, in 
the forest, in the field, in the city, among the bar- 
barous, among the civilized, among the heathen, 
and among the Christian ; the complexus of life— 
these are simply unutterable and inconceivable. 

There goes the old machine, working without 
noise. There sails the great hulk, without clink, 
without grind, without any sound, which is bear- 
ing forth in the universe results which are incom- 
parable and immeasurable. And the movement 
of the year—the globe accomplishing its circuit 
around the central orb—the more one thinks of 
this annual journey, the more one thinks of the 
conditions under which it is being performed, the 
more impressive it is. And, surely, if it were only 
for the year there would be nothing incongruous 
or inappropriate in this vision of the Apocalyptic 
seer. There would be something eminently proper 
in beholding a cloudy figure descending upon the 
earth, and, like some radiant angel, covering the 
hemisphere, and standing with one foot upon the 
sea and one upon the land, the feet being like 
piers of fire, and the head being as a flame, sur- 
rounded by a rainbow ; and there would be some- 
thing eminently proper in hearing a voice that 
was like many thunders declaring, when the earth 
had come again to its appointed bounds and 
starting-place for another year, ‘‘One year more 
is ended, and for that time shall be no longer.” 
And yet though we do not behold the vision, 
though there is no personal angel for us to see, 
the event is just as majestic, the history is just as 
comprehensive, and the details are just as im- 
portant as if they had been registered and pro- 
claimed with all dramatic circumstance upon so 
vast and so illustrious a theater. 

At every annual revolution one period of time 
is consummated. The old year passes. When the 
year is rounded and cut off, it goes backward, as 
it were; but it is not extinguished. The year 
may be said to have taken form, and it may be 
said to go, freighted, out from our consciousness 
upon a voyage of itsown. It requires no stretch 
of the imagination to conceive of it as having 
passed through its appointed sphere, as having 
; gathered all the way the experiences of the race, 








as being severed from the continuous chain of 
time, and as about to make a separate and speedy 
voyage of its own, bearing what contents it may. 
And would it be assuming anything fanciful, or 
would it be extravagant if we should say that the 
old year is just casting off its moorings, and put- 
ting its prow to the great mysterious sea? And 
would it be fanciful or extravagant to ask what 
it carries away ? What does the old year take for 
its cargo? Whither is it going? It goes to the 
eternities. It goes to the clear-seeing eye of the 
great Judge of the quick and the dead. It goes 
as a vast history to be read by those eyes before 
which there is no darkness and no hiding. And 
what are the contents, what is the freight, what 
is the cargo of this year that within a few 
hours will leave us forever and report itself at 
the harbor of God? Look at the race compre- 
hensively, and conceive how many lives have 
passed away during this vear. Conceive that 
there are dying daily thousands aid thousands of 
men! There are two lines—one coming in and 
the other going out. There is the ery of birth, 
and there is the muteness of death. They follow 
each other round and round the globe perpetually. 
Millions and millions who began the year twelve 
months ago have ceased to breathe, and are no 
more, so far as this world is concerned, than the 
withered leaves of last autumn. Where are the 
brilliant colors of the maple? Where is the russet 
of the hickory and the oak? Where are the 
flowers that have bloomed during the year? And 
where are the hopes, where are the ambitions, 
where are the joys, of youth, of mid-life, of age 
and of old age? Into this year has been poured a 
vast stream of human life; and it is being borne 
away again. The host of the dead is innumer- 
able. The year will have removed from off the 
globe millions and millions and millions that were 
as you are, and that perhaps are as you speedily 
will be. And of those who have been borne away 
from the shores of time and launched into the 
eternities, there were sweet babes, there were 
beautiful youths, there were loving companions, 
and there were rich and radiant men and women 
who had attained a ripe old age. Some went by 
the earthquake; some went by the thunder- 
stroke ; some went bleeding and broken from the 
battle-field ; some went from beds of sickness: 
some perished under the assassin’s stab; some 
were burned in the hideous conflagration: and 
some plunged headlong with dire disaster from 
the car that sped them, as they thought, to their 
earthly home. In every way that life ean end life 
has ended during the year that is past. And oh, 
if it were in the power of the imagination to eall 
out of darkness the vision of those that are gone 
—the army of the dead; the hoary-headed: the 
haggard-faced; the crouching slave and the im- 
perious despot; the happy and the rich; the 
wretched and the groaning; if we could see the 
crawling, the limping, the leaping, the ever-flying 
wultitude, how strange the scene would be! 
Wrapped up in the passage of the year what 
dramas there are! What wonderful visions would 
men bebold if it were given to them as it was to 
the Revelator to picture the invisible and bring it 
up in real forms,—forms of glory ; forms of power: 
forms of suffering weakness; forms grotesque ; 
forms sublimne—what a wild and strange mixture 
of things would they see perpetually going on in 
the history of the race ? 

The great army of the dead, then, are passing 
away. They have embarked. They are on their 
route. No musi¢ sounds, and no banners are un- 
furled. It is an army of the dark. 

Methinks I see coming to contribute to this 
cargo of the departing year the implements of 
war—the bloody sword, and the open-mouthed 
and rending cannon. Methinks I see the gory 
host—the vast sacrifice offered up for nothing on 
the battle-field. Though this year that is past 
has not been such a year of war as those which 
bedabbled this continent; and though Kurope— 
that slumbering voleano—has belched forth its 
fiery contents less this year than usual, yet it 
would be strange if there should bea year with- 
out war; and from all around the Mediterranean 
shores blood has flowed like wine; and methinks 
I see multitudes, dripping all over, as the con- 
tribution of war, making their portion of the 
eargo that is soon to move: and well may every 
one of us with shuddering and with horror say 
‘* Farewell” to war for the year. That there has 
been so little of it, let us thank God; but that 
there has been so much of it, let us shudder. 

Methinks I see in this rapidly gathering cargo 
that the old weather-beaten hulk lies waiting to 
receive, her last invoice coming not only from 
war but from the hand of vanity. Oh, what con- 
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tributions has vanity been making! Oh how 
much of gauzy pretense there has been! Oh 
how much there has been of eager hope and 
haste! Oh how much there has been of bitter 
disappointment! What wreck and ruin have 
there been! Vanity brings all that belongs to it 
of the spent forces of the year and embarks them 
in this cargo. 

What else shall the ship bear? Once every 
year in the olden time the high priest laid his 
hand upon the head of a goat, and the goat was 
driven by the people out of the camp and into 
the wilderness. He was a scapegoat, that bore 
away the sins of the people. Now, may there not 
be an enlargement of that figure: and may there 
not be said to be for you, or for some of you, a 
scapegoat year, that is just about to depart into 
the wilderness ; and is there any way in which you 
may lay your hands upon it, if 1 change the figure 
a little, and let it bear away your sins? Or, if I 
resume the figure, may I not ask whether there is 
not something that you would fain be glad to 
commit to this ill-assorted cargo which is to be 
borne away by the old year?—the farther the 
better and the sooner the better. What will you 
put of the body on that cargo, parting with it? 
What appetites? What passions? What cor- 
ruptions of the flesh? What gluttony? What 
lewdness? What deceptions working, under- 
neath in darkness, disease and death to the soul 
and to the body? Have you nothing to part 
with that shall swell the contents of the departing 
year—no indolence ; no wrongs done to yourself ; 
no social wrongs committed through your body ? 
The year is abcut to go; and is there not some- 
thing that, if you embark it, will leave you richer 
and broader and happier and better? Is there 
nothing to which you, by the help of God, stand- 
ing between the two years, can say, ‘‘ Go forth,” 
and that you ‘can commit to the charge of the 
sailing ship? Are there no malign passions that 
you fain would part from? Are there no bitter 
jealousies, no biting envies, no poisonous hatreds, 
no irritable quarrels, no malignant revenges, no 
wrongs of any kind, that you desire to put away 
from you? 

It is impossible but that in this great congrega- 
tion there must be a very fruitful harvest. Worse 
than dragons’ teeth are the seeds which have 
been sown and which have sprung up; and shall 
not the sickle be put in this field where there is 
such a baleful harvest? Is there nothing that 
shall be transported? Is there nothing in the 
career of vanity, is there nothing in the course of 
folly, is there nothing in the squandering of time, 
is there nothing in the waste of privileges, is there 
nothing in the consumption of your own nobler 
selves, is there nothing in the subversion of your 
higher life to the dominion of your lower life, that 
you can part with? 

O happy young man! O joyous maiden! if you 
can look through your soul and find that all there 
is music well attuned. Looking through your 
life at home there is nothing that you would fain 
have out of the house—no specter; no skeleton in 
the closet. Looking into yourself you see noth- 
ing that hinders, nothing that mars. Allis serene 
in your soul; all is wholesome in your body; all 
is sweet and beneficent of your social surround- 
ings. Therefore draw near with me and look 
upon the ship that goes out burdened with other 
men’s sins and crimes, and say, ‘' I bless God that 
I have nothing to send away.” But who are 
they that can say this? Let me say to you who 
would fain say so, Send yourignorance away at any 
rate; for you are blinded. You know not youy- 
selves. You do not understand your own char- 
acters. 

Let her go. Let her bear the sins and the mis- 
eries of the race, and ours. Let her carry away 
our mistakes and our transgressions. We shall 
meet them all too soon. They are not to be sunk 
in the sea; for no deed done on earth ever per- 
ished. No volition ever spends itself. The life 
of man, and the life of the globe on which he 
dwells, will change their forms ; but the substance 
thereof remains, and never can be destroyed. All 
that we have been, and all that we are to the last 
moment of the year, goes from us now; but we 
shall know about it again, by-and-by, either for 
joy or for woe. Deeply laden, black in the hull, 
shadowed by clouds, her sails filled, the old ship 
begins to move and is going out of the harbor; 
and meeting her, a ship of light, curved, as it 
were, like the new moon, and and like her radiant, 
there comes in the new year. How fresh, how 
buoyant, how beautiful is that new year in which 
you are to be passengers—the new year which is 
to begin to take on something from you, some- 
thing from the nations, something from govern- 





ments, something from cities, something from the 
country, something from the wilderness, some- 
thing from the household, something from the 
store, something from the shop, something from 
the ship, something from the street, something 
from the field, something from the high and from 
the low, something from the rich and from the 
poor, something from all men, as contributions. 
What will you put upon the new year? Will you 
accept now the opening year in a larger spirit, 
with a clearer vision, with a more manly purpose 
than that with which you ever accepted any of 
the years that have precede1it? Let me not too 
closely follow the figure : will you not in the year 
that is to come make your own self-development, 
instead of self-indulgence, an object of supreme 
importance, as you never have before? To a 
large extent we all live for the pleasure of the 
hour. A limited pleasure for the transient hour 
is our privilege ; but to dwell in the pleasure of 
the hour is no man’s privilege and is'self-indul- 
gence. We are not in this life to be pleasure- 
seekers. Not only are we to seek nobler ends out- 
side of ourselves, but we are to seek nobler ends 
inside of ourselves; and pleasure is incident to 
the main object of our life. 

There are a great many of you who have been 
borne through the last year as sick men are, and, 
as prisoners are, coerced. It has hardly been 
given to you to say what you would be, or what 
you would do. By the power of habit, by the 
force of public sentiment, and by your social sur- 
roundings, you have been carried on. To some 
of you who have walked through the year it has 
been a weary round. You have been partly car- 
ried, and partly you have carried yourselves ; and 
you have been creatures very largely of cireum- 
stances ; and for the most part you have sought 
the development of things without rather than 
your own self-development. 

Have you during the last year been more seri- 
ously thoughtful of how to make honor broader ; 
of how to make truth clearer and purer in your- 
self; how to live with more simplicity and more 
sincerity ; how to bear your burdens in a more 
manly spirit; how to work out virtue upon vir- 
tue, and achievement upon achievement ; how to 
be more fruitful of joy itself which, reflecting 
from you, becomes the joy of others? Will you 
at the beginning of the year, which now in a few 
hours will dawn upon you, determine by the help 
of God that it shall be a year of self-develop- 
ment’? And if this be your purpose, is it a pur- 
pose merely of fugacious feeling ? or are you seri- 
ous? and will you begin to-night the registration 
of this purpose? and in the very morning will 
you begin to earry it out? Will you begin to de- 
velop more soul culture ; more riehness of heart, 
more knowledge for the head ; more skill in the 
hand ; more love, not toward yourself, but toward 
others? And if so, will you enter to-night upon 
the consecration of yourself to all those methods 
by which God works out manhood in men ? 

I do not ask you whether you will in the new 
year avow that you will enterupon a reformation 
which simply includes the observance of the Sab- 
bath and attendance upon the services of the 
ehureh. The eburch is an instrument of teaching ; 
but life outside of the church is more important 
than the church itself. As I read the economy of 
God, it is in the cares and labors and duties of the 
household, it is in the operations of the shop, it is 
in the traffie of the store, it is in the whole strife 
and enterprise of men working with each other, 
that God trains and drills them to practical virtue 
and morality and piety. The church teaches, the 
chureh points the way ; but the working out of a 
man’s virtue is beyond the limits of the church ; 
and there is but one method by which a man can 
have the highest benefit, and that is through a 
consecration of his occupations to virtue and 
manhood. 

So I ask for the consecration of your avoca- 
tions. I ask you, merchant, if you will make 
merchandise a means of grace. I ask you, me- 
chanie, Will you set apart and consecrate your 
industries to the intent of a nobler soul-life’ I 
ask of those that are in the most servile positions, 
Will you accept that relationship which has been 
appointed for you in the providence of God, not 
for the purpose of mourning, of repining and of 
contention, but for the endowment of a worthier 
and nobler manhood? I ask those who are ap- 
pointed to study, Will you, instead of being 
puffed up by knowledge, make it the handmaid 
of virtue ? and will you become more radiant and 
beautiful by the things that are made to be your 
daily duties? I ask those who are called to teach, 
Will you be faithful to the duties of your sphere 
by making the best use possible of the elements 





that come under your hand every day? I ask the 
lawyer, Will you, while you administer justice to 
others, administer justice to yourself? I ask the 
physician, Will you, while you are healing other 
folks’ bodies, see that the sickness of your own 
soul is medicated? I ask parents, Will you be 
more worthy to guide your children than ever 
before? I ask children, Will you more illustrious- 
ly than ever before fulfill the royal duties of filial 
love ? 

Come, what will you write down for yourself at 
the beginning of the year that is now coming 
near, and will speedily dawn upon you? Will 
you write, ‘‘I will love the Lord my God this 
year”? Will you write, ‘‘I will love my neighbor 
asmyself”? Pause. Think. Whata sentence is 
that! Will you not take it upon you? Is it not 
just and right and good? Ought not every man 
to do it? Will you write, ‘I will love my God 
this year as never before, and I will love my 
neighbor as myself”? Will you undertake to do 
it in spite of all circumstances and against every 
hindrance? Will you begin to do it to-night? 
Will you to-night seek out something by which 
you can satisfy yourself that you have begun ? 
Will you put away something? Will you take on 
something? Will you force your reluctant zeal to 
perform that which is right ? Will you give token 
to God to-night that you mean to be better this 
year than you have been in any other year? Oh, 
these sweet and drowsy sentimentalities in which 
men indulge! How pleasant it is to think of 
chiming bells! How delightful it is in our devo- 
tions to think of angels listening to our thoughts 
and teelings, and bearing them away! How glo- 
rious it is to sing, in sweet, symphonious accord, 
these hymns of sentimentality !—all of which are 
well enough if they are the atmosphere of songs 
more solid, more cogent and more imperative. I 
ask not that you should dispossess yourself and 
your experience of sentiment ; but I ask that sen- 
timent should work choice, that choice should 
produce action, and that action should take hold 
upon character and life. 

I am speaking to the dead. Come, up! Rouse 
yourself, O man! Rise! God knows that you shall 
never see another year’s end. I am speaking in 
the open face of men who shal! not again come to 
a New Year. Inthe midst of life, are you? Strong, 
are you? Are you stronger than they were who 
perished by the hundred in the flame’? Are you 
safer than they were who plunged engulfed in the 
infernal massacre of the cars? Are you more 
secure than the men whom the fever slew as with 
the stroke of the sword ? 

lam speaking to the anointed. On your head 
I see the muffled crown. You are marked for 
death. To you there is but one more year left— 
nor all of that. A few months at most have you 
remaining ; and what you do you must do quickly 
whether it be for yourself, for your household, or 
for your kind. ‘Time presses; and all ye that 
mean to cast away the frivolity, the vanity, the 
folly, the sins, the crimes, the hideous evils of the 
past ; ye that have sinned away the year that is 
gone, and are about to enter upon a new year 
with renewed virtue and with renewed piety, 
begin at once. There is no time to spare: for to 
many of you the angel is lifting up the hand, com- 
missioned of God, and saying, ‘‘ For you time 
shall be no more.” And may God in his infinite 
merey grant that when to you and to me shall 
come the fulfillment of that annunciation, and 
time shall be no more, you may, as I will, rejoice 
as the thread is cut, and we launch away to my 
God and to your God. I am not afraid of God. 
Iam not afraid of the Lord Jesus Christ. I am 
not afraid of hell. I am not afraid of losing 
heaven. I dwell in the arms of eternal love. I 
am ripening in the summer of love. The flavor 
and the luster that come with the fruit tell the 
story of the sun ; and my soul knows that it is of 
God from the flavor and the color; and I am not 
afraid to go to him. I am not reluctant to yield 
up this place where for thirty years 1 have stood 
to make known Christ and the gospel. I am not 
afraid nor unwilling to leave the happiness and 
the fidelity and the affection ynparalleled of lov- 
ing friends, and to say, * Farewell,” at any hour. 
When God wills, I will. To depart and be with 
Christ is better; though for you it may be more 
needful that I should remain. 

Are you of the same mind? Mother, can you 
leave your child? Husband, ean you leave your 
wife? Wife, can you leave your husband’ ‘Bro- 
thers and sisters, can you be parted from each 
other for a little time? O men, O women, of 
warm hearts! are you ready to meet your God, 
and to give an account of the deeds done in the 
body? By all that is true, by all that is sweet in 
love, by all that is holy in aspiration and in faith, 
| beseech of you, be ready, at whatever hour the 
Son of Man shall come, to go forth and meet bim. 
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WOMAN AND THE NEWARK PRESBYTERY. 

As was anticipated, the Newark Presbytery 
votes to sustain the charges against Rev. Mr. See 
for permitting women to preach in his pulpit, the 
negative show, however, being very respectable. 
The vote stood as follows: To sustain the charge, 
16; to dismiss it, 12; to sustain in part, 1; refusing 
to vote,2. By the rules of the Presbytery, the 
three latter were counted with the majority. A 
cominittee consisting of Rev. Drs. Wilson, Stearns, 
Few-Smith, Knox, and Elders Smith and Dusen- 
bury was appointed to prepare a minute express- 
ive of the sense of the Presbytery, the substance 
of which was: 

ist. That the Presbytery distinctly disclaims 
charging Mr. See as guilty of conscious and will- 
ful disobedience of a divine ordinance. It holds 
that the passage of Neripture referred to in the 
charge does prohibit the fulfilling by women of 
the offices of public preachers in the regular as- 
semblages of the church. And while the Presby- 
tery admits that a different interpretation may 
be honestly held, it thinks that the action of 
Brother See in inviting women to preach in his 
pulpit at the regular publi¢e service on the Sab- 
bath day was irregular and unwise, and contrary 
to the views of the Scripture, and of church order 
derived from them, as ordinarily held among 
Presbyterians ; and as such conduet may open the 
way to disorder and mischief, the Presbytery af- 
fectionately counsel and admonish Brother See to 
abstain from it in the future. 

2d. While maintaining this position, the Pres- 
bytery highly appreciates the services of women 
in all the departments of Christian evangelization 
and benevolence, and the large indebtedness of 
every good cause to their sympathy and co- 
operation. 

3d. The Presbytery stands by the action of the 
General Assembly in 1874 as to the part women 
may take in prayer and social meetings, each 
church to decide for itself. 

Mr. Halsey, on behalf of a minority of the Pres- 
bytery, entered a protest against the whole pro- 
ceedings of the court. Rev. Mr. See then ina few 
remarks gave notice that he appealed from the 
decision of the Presbytery to the General Assem- 
bly, and appointed as his counsel Drs. Mellvaine 
and Haley. Dr. Haley accepted the counselship, 
and said that he should take pleasure in present- 
ing the case to the General Assembly, as he be- 
lieved that Dr. See had been misunderstood and 
unjustly persecuted. 


THE CHURCHES. 
Congregational Church at Windsor Locks, Conn., burned 
-Jan.2. Loss, $20,000; insurance, $12,000. 

The Episcopal Society for the Increase of the Ministry calls 
for $25,000 to help 120 students and candidates during tne cur- 
rent year. The applications for assistance run up to two 
hundred. 


In its new form the “ American Missionary ’’ presents more 
of the modern newspaper appearance and the matter also 
looks fresher. It isnow printed at Hampton, Va., by the 
colored students, under the direction of a colored printer 
from Litchfield, Conn. 


At the Christian Convention in Chicagoa“ Prayer Alliance ” 
was formed, of which upward of 400 churches have become 
members. The object of the alliance is to help on the revival 
movement by concerted prayer and action. All the churches 
are requested to send reports to the head-quarters at Chicago 
at frequent intervals. 


The London Missionary Society (Congregational) reports an 
income for the year of $575,000, of which $12,000 was contri- 
buted by Polynesia. There are 151 English missionaries in 
the employment of the society, 543 native ordained ministers, 
3,657 native agents and teachers, 961,147 church members, 411, 
627 native adherents, and about 7,000 scholars in the society's 
schools. 


Those St. Mark's bells in Philadelphia continue to trouble 
certain sensitive people in their neighborhood, and the courts 
are asked to interpose and stop the nuisance. The compiain- 
ants pray for a decree restraining the ringing of the bells 
except at certain seasonable hours, in order that they may 
not be “ disturbed in their homes, or in their sleep or rest.” 
The petition gives a history of the chimes, and describes 
their sounds as “ harsh, loud, high, and clanging.” 





‘The chapel within the Tower of London has been recently 
overhauled. It was here that the State prisoners who died 
within the Tower, or were beheaded on Tower-bill, were 
buried. Three plain deal coffins bave been found, and an 
examination of their contents led to the belief that they con- 
tained the remains of Anne Boleyn, Dudley, Duke of Nerth- 
umberland, and Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury, whom 
Henry VILL. cuused to be beheaded in 1511. No trace was 
found of the bones of Lady Jane Grey. 


Delegates from a large number of the Indiana towns and 
cities attended the recent State Christian Convention at In- 
dianapolis. Dr. L. W. Munhall presided. Prof. Mdss, of the 





State University, opened with the topic, How shall we care 
for the young converts? Mrs. Watts, Dr. Watson, and others 
followed. How to promote personal work was another sub- 
ject discussed by Rey. Dr. Dean, Dr. Hollenbeck, Mr. Har- 
ney, Dr. Bayliss, Mr. Chidlaw, and others. How to reach 
non-chureh-goers and how to promote revival work were 
also made the subjects of interesting discussions. 

The “appeal,” representing the interests of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, is encouraged by the fact that the denom- 
ination lost no ground last year, but that on the contrary it 
gained new strength in many parts of the field. ** Across the 
ocean,” it says, “we have been welcomed to the land from 
which William White received his Episcopal commission 
and by the consecration of Bishop Price and Bishop Sudgen 
bave given toan Evangelical and Liturgical Church on Eng- 
lish soil an Episcopate as unquestionable in its historic rela- 
tionsas that of the Archbishop of Canterbury himself.” And 
with the New Year, it adds, one of the American Reformed 
Bishops will be able to enter on the general work which was 
interrupted at the death of Bishop Cummings. 

Churches in Springtield, Mass., according to local papers, 
are cutting down expenditures in the direction of music. The 
State St. Baptists, who spént $900 last year fora quartet choir, 
adopt congregational singing, thereby reducing expenses at 
least one-half; the First Congregational parish will reduce 
their appropriation for music from $1,500 to $1,000; the South 
ehurch from $1,500 to $1.200; the State Street Methodists have 
now a quartet choir costing S600, but expect to introduce 
congregational singing in the spring at a greatly reduced fig- 
ure; the Olivet Church have been trying congregational 
singing led by a volunteer choir since last April, at a cost of 
perhaps 3200, and are well enough satisfied to continue; the 
Unitarians, now paying $1,700 for music, also talk of trying 
congregational singing, and have appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibilities of economy generally; and the 
appropriation of $1,200 at the North Church will probably 
guarantee the continuance of the present choir. 

Unitarians are arranging for a Ministers’ Institute which 
shall alternate biennially with their National Conference, 
and at which important subjects will be discuss:-d. It will 
be something after the plan of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress. The ‘Inquirer’? understands that at least twelve 
lectures, by eight different men of note in their respective 
departments, are already agreed upon, their subjects fixed, 
and the lectures in preparation. They are to be given some- 
time in September next at some central point not yet deter- 
mined. Each lecture of an hour will be discussed by two 
experts of different schools or tendencies in set speeches or 
papers. “None but members of the institute will be ad- 
mitted, as it is considered of the highest importance that the 
lectures and discussions should preserve as much as possible 
their scholarly and scientific character, and that no sidelooks 
should be wasted upon a popular audience. The evenings of 
the week are to be devoted to public worship or public dis- 
cussion, but the days wholly to class-room instruction and 
scholarly debate.” 

Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, who has been traveling in 
Europe, writes some interesting letters. In one of them he 
says this about English services in Dresden: * During the 
latter part of October, and all through the month of Novem- 
ber, I officiated constantly in the American and English 
churches at this place. The English church is a magnificent 
edifice, and is the munificent gift of a lady who erected it 
asa memorial of her deceased husband. The congregation 
is very large, and the church is opened two or three times 
every day by the indefatigable rector for public worship. 
The Americans oceupy a splendid hall in the Bourse, or Ex- 
change, as we call it, the walls lined with variegated marbles 
and ceilings superbly decorated. It accommodates the con- 
gregation very well, but can be had only on Sundays, and 
then it must always be vacated at a certain hour in the after- 
noon, in order to clear away the chancel, desk, settees, and 
all the other furniture, fora public ball or some species of 
entertainment in the evening! For these and other reasons 
an effort is now in progress for the erection of an American 
ehurch.” 

Y. M. C. A. 

A Y.M.C. A. has just been organized at Savannah, N. Y.: 
D. Schoonmaker, President, W. H. Burnett, Secretary. 

Under the auspices of the Y.M.C. A., of Evansville, Ind., 
avery good work is going on in connection with their Rail- 
way Branch. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight persons have given written 
pledges to aid in the erection of the new Y. M.C. A. building 
at Meriden, Conn, 

Good results have followed the observance of the Day of 
Prayer at Denver, Gol, and some have already professed 
themselves followers of Christ. 

The Toronto, Ont., Association are holding two meetings 
each Sunday for railroad men at the Grand Trunk Railway 
Station. Over one thousand people usually attend their 
evening services. 

The last meeting of a series of revival services was closed 
at Indianapolis, Sunday evening, Dec. 24th. Dr. Munhall, of 
the Indiana Y. M.C. A., delivered a very effective address, 
as did also Mr. H. G. Spafford, of Chicago. 

At Palmyra, Mo., the Y. M. C. A. is doing an excellent 
work, although the town is small. The attendance at the 
Monday evening meeting has been from twenty to fifty-five. 
Two union meetings have been held under the charge of the 
Association, and four lectures delivered under its auspices, 

PERSONAL. 

~Key. J. L. Jenkins, of the First Congrevational Church, 
Amherst, Mass., resigns his pastorate. 

—The late Rey. Thomas P. Hunt of Wilkesbarre, Pa., left 
$10,000 to Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

—Rev. Alexander McFarlane has beew installed pastor of 
the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

—itev. J. W. Ray, of the Congregational church at Luke 
City, Minn., has resigned on account of his health, 

~Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brunswick, Me., remains with 
his charge, insiead of going to Portsmouth as reported, 

—Rev. I. R. Worcester retires from the editorship of the 
“Missionary Herald,’ woich be has conducted tor cighteen 
years past. 





—Mr. George Moore, an English Congregationalist who 
died recently, left $5,000 to the denomination’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

~ Rev. Geo. Duffield, D.D., of Ann Arbor, Mich., has been 
unanimously called to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
church, at Lansing. 

—Mr. Wm. A. Smith, of New Britain, Conn., has been 
ordained by the Baptist conference to preach among the 
freedmen in the South. 

—Rey. Mr. Choate of the Franklin Street Congregational 
church, Manchester, N, H., is compelled to resign his charge 
on account of his health. 


—Prof. Jas. H. Norman, late of Drew Theolgical Seminary, 
has been eleeted to the chair of modern languages in Dean 
college, Binghamton, N.Y. 

—Mr. John Wannamaker’s Bethany Sunday-school in Pbhila- 
delphia now has the names of 2000 scholars on its rolls; in 
the Bible Class there are 250 adults. 

—Rev. Mr. Hammond, whose recent revival services in 
Philadelphia have been attended with encouraging results, 
begins work at Newburyport, Mass. 

—Rey. L. D. Bevan is to be installed pastor of the Brick 
Chureh, N. Y. Jan. 16. Rey. Dr. Adams to preach: Rev. Dr. 
Shedd to give the charge to the pastor-elcct, and Rey. Dr. 
Murray to the people. 

—Rey. Ezra Haskell, of Dover, N. H. has created a stir in 
the place by arraigning nearly all the liquor dealers for 
violating the liquor law. He has been gathering evidence 
against them for three years past. 

—Mr. Henry Moorhouse, of England, who has been tor 
some time with Messrs. Moody and Sankey in the West, will 
preach every evening in the church of the Holy Trinity in 
this city, Dr. Tyng’s, and the public is iuvited to attend. 

—Reyvy. James H. Bradford, late superintendent of the In- 
dustrial School at Middletown, Conn., and formerly chaplain 
of the 12th Connecticut Volunteers, has been appointed to 
the charge of the State Primary Schoo! at Munson, Mass. 


—Rev. Geo. B. Vosburgh was installed Friday evening last 
as pastor of the Bergen Baptist Church. Among those who 
took part in the ceremony were Rey. Drs. Armitage and 
Dowling of New York, and Rev. Mr. Parry of Philadelphia. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart, of New York, is said to have pur- 
chased the chime of thirteen bells which bung in the tower 
of Machinery Hall at the Centennial, and will place them in 
the memorial church which she is building at Garden City, 
L. I. 

—Rev. Dr. Wm. L. Breckinridge, well known in Presbyte- 
rian circles, especially in Kentucky, where he spent the larger 
portion of his life, died recently in his home in Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. For about twenty-five years he was pastor of the First 
Church in Louisville. 

—Kev. Dr. J. B. Waterbury, who died in Brooklyn, L. L., 
Jast week at the age of 77, was the oldest minister, though 
not the longest settled, in the place. He was a graduate of 
Yale and Princeton, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
for considerable time was engaged in mission work in Brooke 
lyn. 

—Rev. Dr. Laribee, ex president of Middlebury College, is 
to assume the duties of senior professor in that institution 
fora part of this term. Forthe rest of the year the pro- 
fessorship of mental and moral philosophy will be fillea by 
the Rev. D. McGregor Means of the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, Baltimore. 

—Reyv. Dr. John M. Ferris, of New York, becomes editor of 
the * Christian Intelligencer,” which, according to announce- 
ment, passes into the hands of an association thoroughly 
identitied with the Reformed Church in America. Associate 
editors are Drs. Ormiston, Campbell, Chambers, Inglis, Tay- 
lor, and others, 

—Revy. Dr. Norman Seaver, recently of Brooklyn, L. T., 1s at 
present supplying the pulpits of the First and Third Presby- 
terian churches at Indianapolis. Without knowing the plans 
of the other each church invited bim to occupy its pulpit for 
a short time. He accepted both invitations, and the two 
congregations, by arrangement, worship together. 


—By the new financial arrangements to secure the church 
of the Disciples in this city from foreclosure sale, Dr. Hep- 
worth is to become apparently sole owner of the building. 
The Board of Trustees is clothed with power to negotiate 
with Mr. Hepworth for the repurchase of the church build- 
ing from him, and also for his continuance as Pastor of the 
sume, 


—The will of the late Coil. W. Kh. Vermilye, of the banking 
firm of Vermilye & Co., New York, leaves to the Presby- 
terian Board Of Foreign Missions, $10,000; Board of Home 
Missions, Presbyterian, $5,000; American Bible Society, 
$5,000; American Tract Society, $5,000; New York Eye and 
Ear Intirmary, $2,000; Northern Dispensary of New York, 
$1,500; Society for Aged and Disabled Ministers, Presby- 
teriaS, $5,000; to the Englewood Presbyterian Church the lot 
ot land adjoining and south of the church property, as a site 
for a parsonage. 

Rev. A. H. Washburn, D. D, of Cleveland, whose name 
appears among the killed at Ashtabula, was well known in 
Massachusetts, having formerly becn rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Hyde Park, which was his first charge. la 
1868 he accepted a call from Grace Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
of which he continued rector until he met his untimely death. 
His last visit to Boston was for the purpose of attending the 
sessions of the Church Congress last November. Dr. Wash- 
burn was a man of ripe scholarship, of pleasing address, 
thoroughly devoted to his calling, and highly esteemed byall 
who knew him. He was anative of Ohio, about 4% years of 
age, and leaves a wife and two children. 


—The Rey. T. P. Dale, D.D., of the Church of Bagland, has 
been suspented for three months, under the Public Worship 
act, for persistence in ritualism after having been admon- 
ished by the Canon on the subject. He deticd the civil law, 
but yielded obedience to the Bishop. He writes to the press 
as follows: * Three courses are open to aclergyman in ny 
bosition—to submit, to secede, or to suffer. TP cannot do the 
first, because L conscientious!y object to the jurisdiction 
which bas condemned me. Lcannot to the second, because 
Tum sure that the Church of England, notwithstanding the 
encroachments of the State upon her liberties, is the true 
chureb in this land. | take, theretore, the last) course, and 
suffer.” 
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MONDAY, JAN. 1, 1877. 


The Turkish Government intends a fresh 
issue of paper money.— Queen Victoria pro- 
claimed “Empress of India” at Delhi and 
throughout the country.— Lucius Robinson 


‘inaugurated Governor of New York; Smith 


Ely assumes the Mayor’s office of New York 
city, and urges economy in his message. 
Republicans and Democrats have each organ- 
ized a Legislature in Louisiana. Gov. Vance 
of North Carolina has been inaugurated and 
made a moderate but earnest speech on the 
Presidential situation, 








TUESDAY, JAN. 2. 

The Turks refuse to accept the proposals of 
the Conference; Lord Salisbury madea strong 
appeal te the Grand Vizier, but he remained 
obstinate. A council of Turkish Ministers to 
prepare an answer to the Conference.—The 
German Government is about to resume the 
sale of silver.—Wade Hampton has issued 
an address to South Carolina asking for ten 
per cent. of the tax levy. A Cabinet 
meeting discussed Louisiana, the Mexican 
border, and polities. Numerous State Leg- 
islatures met; Gov. Ilayes’s message disap- 
proves of national politics in local elections. 

The heavy snow fall impedes travel 
throughout the country. 











WEDNESDAY, JAN. 3 


Connecticut Legislature assembles; Lynde 
liarrison, of Guilford, Speaker. Gov. Hub- 
bard’s message urges the one-term Presiden- 
tial plan.— Seventy persons known to have 
been killed in the Ashtabula disaster.—The 
Berlin special to the London “ Times” says, 
notwithstanding the serious turn affairs at 
Constantinople have taken, no immediate 
rupture is apprehended. It is quite certain 
Midhat Pasha is ready to fight if he must, and 
that the Russian Government do not wish to 
fight unless they think it unavoidable. It is 


, expeeted the negotiations will continue while 


the weather renders war all but impossible. 
Even the departure of the delegates to the 
Conference would leave matters unchanged, 
us negotiations might be continued by the 
Ambassadors. What will happenin the spring 
or toward the end of winter is a different 
question. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 4. 


Death of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
in New York City.——The President and Cab- 
inet discuss measures for protecting Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico during the present 
revolutionary crisis.—-Hampton’s appeal to 
the South Carolina tax-payers brings in con- 
siderable quantities of money to the Demo- 
eratie State organization. Wm. M. Evarts, 
Esq., “ receives’ Chief-Justice Waite at a so- 
cial gathering in New York. 





FRIDAY, JAN. 

U. 8. Government brings suit against the 
Centennial Board of Finance for the recovery 
of the $1.500,000 loaned to the Exhibition.— 
Gen. John A. Logan renominated by the Re- 
publican Legislative Caucus in Ilinois for the 
U.S. Senatorship.— More confidence that the 
Eastern crisis 1s over. Emperor William of 
Germany forbids Prussian officers ¢ntering 
the Russian service.—Large fire in the Ly- 
kens valley coal mines, Penn, 


SATURDAY, JAN. 6 

The Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople de- 
clare that they cannot modify the, , terms ; 
Turkey’s position still uncertain—- phe Diaz 
party in Mexico call for the election of a new 
President and members of Congress.——The 
reduction of the salaries of Ameriean Min- 
isters abroad proposed in the House.—Ser- 
vices at Vanderbilt's funeral simple and un- 
pretending; no public demonstration.— 
Ocean steamship ** Amerique” coming from 
Havre runs ashore at Seabright, north of 
Long Branch. Passengers saved ; three of the 
crew drowned. 





~ Financial. 








Krom Monday, Jan. 1, to Saturday, 
Jan, 6. 
Financial Quotations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


dan. 1, Jan. 3. Jan. 6. 
Gold (highest) ..... Hol- .....+4- LOT .ceceeee 100% 
Legal Tenders..,.. iday ........93.38 ....... 93.34 


zovernment Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
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Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.85 @4.8414 4.856486 
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Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 1, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 12,268 pkgs. 
Exports, 1.079 pkgs. The market is unsettled. 
Lower prices have been accepted for everything ex- 
cept choice Oct. make- table butter and fresh-made 
corn-fed Western stock and fresh rolls. Choice 
fresh butter rujes as high in the Western market 
as here. There are several thousand packages of 
State butter held here at 25@28 ets. that doesn’t 
move, and parties that realize on it have to break 
through the crust of quotations and touch bot 
tom prices. The summer was hot and dry, and 
grass was all burnt up, and much of the stock is 
of very poor fiavor and quality, and there are 
dealers here with hundreds of packages of State 
butter that can scarcely fill an order for a single 
tub for family use. Stock is situate scattered 
among many holders, and is quite largely in 
farmers’ hands, and makes full as much noise,and 
is reckoned larger in amount than when it is more 
concentrated. Among so many holders, too, there 
are more chances of irregularity in prices and an ag- 
gregate of fewer sales, Stock wastes faster and goes 
into consumption more imperceptibly and more 
generally when in many hands than when concen- 
trated and firyply held. And when the market is 
as it is now, demoralized and values unpopular, re- 
tailers and consumers, all the way through, are 
apt to run bare and to get cut of stock. The in- 
ference to be drawn from this state of affairs is 
that when it has run on long enough and free 
enough, that then there may be afterwards a re- 
action, and a more cheerful and pleasant market 
toward the season’s close. We quote: Finest 
September and October creamery make, 36 40e.: 
private dairy, finest fall, 33@3tc.; private dairy, 
good to choice fall, 25@28¢c.; winter made com- 
mon stock, %@ 25e.; middle and = southern 
tier counties, entire dairies fine, 2c. ; North- 
ern Welch dairy, fine, 27@30c,; N. Y. State 
fairy, good to choice, 24@26e.; Western fresh 
mill butter, 20@21e.: roll butter, 18 22¢c.; debris 
of the market, 15@ Ise. ; grease, 10.7 lie. 








Cheese.—Receipts for the weck, 8,953 boxes. 
Exports, 11,270 boxes. Gold, 106)4. This market is 
tirm as last quoted, with the usual home trade and 
exports, mostly of good sound cheese, at Bw lie. 
The stock estimate of this week last year was 
reckoned at Liverpool 150,000 bexes; New York, 
250,000 boxes; in American dairy districts, 150.000 
boxes; and this estimate was proved to have been 
quite correct. Stock in New York is now say 210,- 
000 boxes, and in England and back in the dairy 
country here is much less than last year. We 
quote : State factory, fancy September and 
October make, M4@lie.; State factory, prime 
early make, Mi@lie.; State factory, fair to good, 
12@13e.; Western, choice flat and Cheddar cheese, 
ienl4e.; Western, fair to good early make, W@1Re.; 
skimmed, sour, off flavored cheese, 47 Se. 








Eggs.—The heavy snow-storm {obstructs the 
bringing in of eggs all over the country, and prices 
have advanced 5@6c. per dozen. Limed eggs also 
were 2@3e. per dozen higher, and the market was 
lively. We quote: Fresh near-by marks, per 
dozen, 3503 fresh Western, Southern and 
Canada, 33@ ; limed eggs, 22@2Ic. 








Dressed Poultry.—Stock has been well taken, 
and market closes higher, but will probably react 
to lower rates again next week. We quote: 
Dressed Turkeys, 1@tiie.; chickens, M«lsc.; 
ducks, M@lte. 

Beans.—Choice Marrows, per bush., 62 pounds, 
$2.35@ $2.50; mediums, per bush., 62 pounds, $2.20@ 
£2.40. 

Apples.—We quote: Western New York select- 
$2.00; Western New York, entire parcels, 





Dried Apples.-— State, sliced and quarters, 5@ be. 
per pound, 

Cranberries,—Bushel crates, choice, $2.50 $3; 
Cape Cod, regulation barrels, $d #.50. 

Game.—Venison, whole deer, 87 10c.; venison 
saddles, 12@ De ; grouse, per pair, 50e./ $1 ; rabbits 
per pair, 20 ae 





i AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS 


B.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO,, d9L Broudway, ¥. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan, Stereoseopes and Views 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic ‘Trans- 
paurencies, Conyexy Glass, Photographic Materia! 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philad lelphia.” 





|FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders =e mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attentio 

We shall be pleased "to furnish information in 
reference to al Blane ode connected with invest- 
ments am Dap tea as 
0 buy and sell GoL D and GOLD Coupons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Safe Investments, 
7,8, AND 10 PER CENT. 
CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDs. 








Choice and 


FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 
INSURANCE AND BANK STOCKs. 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES. 
INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 
For sale at desirable prices by 
Albert H, Nicolay & Co., 
BANKERS, BROKERS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 
NO. 48 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR SPE- 
CIALTY 26 YRARS. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never delayed « day on inter- 

est or principal; neither we nor our customers 

ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Sera 
for partiouee and references. J. B. WA 

K COo.,. Law RENCE, KAN., or HENRY 

DIC RINSON, Manager. 72 Cedar Street, New York. 








‘ ’ ' 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 
NOs. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner 
BLEECKER ST. 

NEW York, Dee. 22, 1876. 
FIFTY -SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
the Fifty-second Semi-annual Dividend on all de- 
posits on the Ist day of January next (by the rules 
entitled thereto), at the rate Of six per cent. per 
annum on sums not exceeding $500, 
and five per cent. per Bars m on larger sums. 
Payable on and after J: AS 1. 
E. J. BROWN. Preside 
EI WARD. SCHELL, froneusen. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
‘etters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


TAMIL Y¥Y SCHOOL, Berlin, C te» Miss C. R. 
Churchill, for thirteen years in New Haven. 
Healthful location. Thorough instruction and 
kind Christian care. Winter Term, Jan. 2%. Refers 
to. Rev. Dr. Leonard By neon and othe atrons. 














OBERLIN COLLEGE.| 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
(Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #272 year. Over I: 0 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat-on address J. H. FALR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec.. Oberlin, oO. 
MN sh tra RY Boarding School, 34 miles trom 

of roton-0 n-Hudson. C.B. Warring, A.M. 


$I Pays for95 LESSONS att 





NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


46 eminent Teachers, 1 w~ Pupils in 10 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Co., Pa. Session reopens Jan. 
3. For cireular sapply to 

COL, THEODORE HYATT, President. 











R. H. MACY & CO., 
> VT" > nN ON re) roy 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country, 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER, 
ORDERS by MAIL RECELVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
HTH ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


BURN| The Home Light Oil 
THE x me nennnat Explode, 


As it stands Lvs fire test 
BEST, 


RICGS & BUNCE, Refiuers, 
159 Front St., New York, 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor t.pon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“The Glory of America is her Women,” 
WANT ED —AGENTS to sell iny new and very 

* attractive book, “ The Women of the 
A fine chance for first-class canvassers ; 
ke it: meeting with splendid success. 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 











Century.” 
nothing li 
B. B. RL 


CENTS WANTED to sell the 


best book of Moody and Sankey. Send 

60¢. for complete copy of book and fuil out- 

fit. We have an immense sto oe of Theological and 
Sundan-School vooks, all ch 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 371 





























ark Row, New York. 
cttbanandeiiaianplanie 





OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY—THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Described and Illustrated. The only complete 
richly ustrated, low price work. 750 pages. only 
R250, Treats of the entire history, grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, 
ete. The best chance of 100 years to coin money 
fast. as everybody wants this work. 1.000 agents 
appointed first four weeks, 4,000 wanted. For 
full particulars address quickly, HUBBARD BRos., 
Pubs., Phila., Pa.. Cinn., O., Chicago, I. or Spring- 
field, Mass. CAUTION.—Be not deceived by preme 
ature books assuming to be “ official,” ete. 


$5 to $20 
20 addresses of persons likely to sub- 


SEND U seribe toa good paper and 10 cents 


to pay postage, and we will send you a beautiful 

chromo in gilt frame and a 16 p., 64 col.. illus. paver 

free for 3months. Agents wanted. Address KEN- 
DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Vv ANTED! SAL ESME Fatasalary of @1200a 

vear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

tel and traveling expenses paid, 

k Masuracturine Co,, Cinemnati. Ohio 











per day at home. Sampies worth $5 
/ free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 





















The success of Agents with the 
magnificent new combination of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEK. LY is 
MARVELOUS. 
Let noone fail to send for par- 
ticulars. CHAS, CLUCAS & Co, 
14 Warren St Now York. 
























Pisin’ LASS AGEN’ New Patents. Pa at 


s.— 
sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., 


Each week to Agents. Goods St: = 10,008 — 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Pa 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis, Mon 


$3 WATCHES. « Che: capest in the known 
wor Sample it 








free to Agents, 


Forte rus address ¢ OU LITER & CO.Chicago 





$1 > a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


EST Milton Gold 
Jewelry Combina- 
‘ousistin 

hi adies’ je 
gold brooe ht 
fet and gold ear 
a 8, pair elegant 
stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar but- 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring, and 
ies Varis man dia- 


ond pin, The 
above 8 articles sent, post-paid, hasan nts, have been 
vetailing ier $6 nkrupt k and mu ut soll. 
Sree kMAN. 4 ul Street, w York 
300 ps pers | opens club rates. Cat’g free 
Magazi" ‘es I Cc. - Haw kins, Goshe n, N. Y. 





















Agents 
wunte a 


double thetr money selling “Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
NOTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World. It contains 18 
sheets of p: —_ 18 enyel- 
F 1 a p ot Valuabl 


opes. poncll, penholie 
Jewelry. Compie 
sleeve buttons, and la 
drops , post- — 25 coms. 
elry, Sie t Pe 















h free 


‘BRIDE & ‘Co.. 769 rondwar: N. “y. 


3 a day sure made by Agents selling 
*102*25 Je *9 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
Chromo Cards. 1:85 samples, worth 

85. sent. post sent, postpuid, for S45 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
logue tree, J. HU. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{Established 1830.1 




















K EE [P’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 
AY Shirts, the very best, 6 for #6. Can be finished 
as easily as heomming a handkerchiet. 

way, and $21 Arch street. P ‘hilt ideiphia. 


571 Broad- 





2! FANCY CARDS, 15 stvles, with — %, 
S postpaid. J.B. Husted, Nassi u,Ret 








1OKV —_?cured, fuel saved, and heat in- 
CHIMNEYWS ‘creased by applying the Spiral 
Draft. Send stamp for circular (with testimonials) 
to HENRY COLFORD 726 Sansom &St.. Phil’a, Pa. 


VATERS’ ORCHESTRION saines ORGAN 

sthe most beaut ifulin 
style and pe “tin toe 
ne ever mnde.e. It has 
the celebrated Concere 
to st 

















tion «/ the uman 
Voice, and twonand a 
half Octaves cf bells 
tuned in perfect hare 
mony with (he reeds, 
and their effect is 
ieal and electr 
RY WATERS? CLARIOe 
SNA, ORCHESTRAL, 
- @@NCERTO, VESP= 


5 TE SNNIAT, CHIME S, CHAPEL, and 
vO rr : s, 2 Unique French Cae 
ses ec ombine Pl RITY of VOLCING with grent 
volunre of tone, suitable jor Parlor or Charch, 


WATERS’ PIANOS Girand.Square, 


—— PRIGHT 
ARE THE BEST MAD 


Tone. Touch, 
Workmanship, ard semead lity Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for 
thly Pustallmenis received, 
letunti paid for as per contract. 
Discreet / i masters, Chure 
AGNES w aN’ : 
tothe trade. UMustrated stots west 
secondshind Tostroments at AREA 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XV., No. 2. 








Che Sunday-School. 


OMRI AND AHAB. 
Jan. 21.—1 Kings xvi., 23-34. 

“But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, de- 
ceiving and being deceived.” —2 TIM. iii., 18. 
rT\HE story of the interim between the death 
LL of Jeroboam and the accession of Ahab is 
the story of a steady and rapid process of na- 
tional deterioration and decay. Jeroboam was a 
man of ability; of courage; of political wisdom. 
He reigned twenty-two years. During that time 
Israel became thoroughly estranged from Judah. 
A new generation grew up to whom Jerusalem 
was a strange city and Jehovah was a strange 
god. The new worship at Dan and Bethel became 
thoroughly nationalized. Jeroboam was _ suc- 
ceeded by his son Nadab. But the religious cor- 
ruption had prepared the way for anarchy. His 
short reign of two years was ended by his violent 
death at the hands of Baasha, who, to insure 
himself against revenge from the next of kin, ex- 
terminated the entire family. Baasha’s son Elah, 
after a brief reign of two years, was slain in tnrn 
in a drunken earousal by the captain of his host, 
Zimri, who followed the example of Baasha and 
slew the entire family, ‘leaving no kinsman to 
avenge the death of Elah.” Zimri’s reign lasted 
but seven days. Omri, anotherof Elah’s chief cap- 
tains, took the field against him ; Zimri perished 
in the flames of his own palace, and Omri reigned 
in his stead. Forthe four years succeeding Israel 
was convulsed with civil war ; Tibni contested the 
throne, and was sustained by half the nation. 
The following table gives the chronology of this 
period : 








975, Jeroboam, 22 years. 
954, Nadab, 2 
9538, Baasha, 4 * 
930, Elah, 2 


920, Zimri, 7 days. 
924, Omri, 12 years. 
91s, Ahab, 2 


Thus at the aecession of Omri there had been 
four ebanges of dynasty within forty-eight years, 
and three kings and their households had been 
assassinated. 

Omri was a vigorous, capable, and unserupu- 
lous king. He abandoned the previous capital, 
Tirzah, the location of which is unknown, but 
which was eminent for beauty rather than for 
safety (Sol. Song vi., 4.) and founded Samaria as 
the future capital of the country ; its site on an 
oblong hill, with steep but accessible sides, ad- 
mirably adapted it for purposes of defense. The 
price paid for it was a little over $5,000. This 
capital became, by transfer, the seat of the idola- 
trous worship before earried on chiefly at Dan 
and Bethel; in all subsequent history it was odi- 
ous in the sight of the Jews for that reason. 
Omri entered into an alliance with Benhadad, 
king of Syria (1 Kings xx., 54). He thus paved 
the way for Ahab’s marriage to a princess of 
Phenicia. He seems also to have established 
the worship of the golden calves by law (Micah 
vi., 6) making obligatory what had been pérmis- 
sive only under the reign of Jeroboam. Thus he 
‘*did worse than all that were before him,” by 
consummating and perfecting what they had 
done, and preparing the way for the still greater 
evils of his son and successor. Little else is known 
of his reign ; for the ‘‘ book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel” is a loose record ; and he has 
left no other mark of his reign upon the page of 
history except an Assyrian inscription recently 
discovered, in which Samaria is designated as 
Beth Khunri, i. e., The House of Omri. 

His son and successor, Ahab, has the unenviable 
reputation of being the worst and weakest king 
in the history of Israel. Not lacking in personal 
courage, a founder of cities, fond of architecture 
and of display (1 Kings xx., 21, 29; xxii., 34. 39; 
Amos iii., 15), he yet had neither the courage of 
principle nor of iniquity. He married a daughter 
of the king and high-priest of Phenicia, in order 
to strengthen his throne, and suffered himself to 
be wholly ruled by her, preserving the semblance 
but not the reality of power. He abandoned all 
pretense of worshiping Jehovah. He made the 
worship of Baal the religion of the State. The 
name of his wife has become a proverb for cruelty 
and unprineipled ambition. Jezebel is the Lady 
Macbeth of history, the Catherine de Medici of 
the Hebrews. She suffered no scruple to restrain 
her from the perpetration of any crime. It was 
Jezebel who suffocated four hundred and fifty 
prophets of Baal and four hundred of Astarte 
(1 Kings xvi., 91, 82; xviii., 19); she who initiated 
religious persecution by putting the prophets of 





the Lord to the sword (1 Kings xviii., 13; 2 Kings 
ix., 7); she who dared even Jehovah when but for 
her Ahab would have succumbed, and the whole 
popular current was turned by the courage of 
Elijah and by the manifestation of divine power 
in the test sacrifice at the foot of Carmel (1 Kings 
xix., 2); she who instigated her husband to the 
murder of Naboth (1 Kings xxi., 7); and she who, 
when her death approached, undaunted, dressed 
herself in royal fashion, with painted eyelids, defy- 
ing the avenger of her crimes (2 Kings ix., 30). 
The wickedest creature that the sun ever sees is a 
thoroughly wicked woman ; Jezebel is one of the 
few historical illustrations of the utter abandon- 
ment of wickedness. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The main importance of the present lesson is as 
a connecting link. It suggests the gradual proc- 
ess by which the kingdom sunk in a relatively few 
years from the glory it had attained under Solo- 
mon to the degradation it suffered under Ahab. 
But some practical lessons are suggested by it. 

1. The gradual development of evil; in the in- 
dividual, the community, the nation. 

2. The necessity of religion in the State. Aban- 
donment of it tends, always, to anarchy and the 
dissolution of society. 

3. The influence of woman is as potent for evil 
as for good ; as dangerous when sinful as it is di- 
vinely powerfu] when pure and holy. 

4. The contrast between Baal and Jehovah. 
Baal represents power; Jehovah represents 
Righteousness ; the religion of Baal is the religion 
of mere power, law, force ; the religion of Jehovah 
is that of character, righteousness. This contrast 
will come out more and more strongly in the fu- 
ture lessons. 

5. The danger from Baal in our own day; dan- 
ger lest a religion which interprets nature as 
obedient to God shall be supplanted by a religion 
which interprets God as only another name for 
nature. Baal religion worships Force ; the Chris- 
tian religion worships Righteousness. 

6. The meaning of verse 34 is interpreted by 
Josh. vi., 26. In some way, in connection with 
this rebuilding, the two sons of the builder were 
killed, in fulfillment of the prophecy of over five 
hundred years before. How we are not told. 


hooks aud Authors. 











THE LAST SAXON KING. ? 

An odd coincidence, though one not hard to 
account for, is the simultaneous appearance of 
two dramas based upon the same actors in En- 
glish history. To explain the existence of both 
or either, it is only necessary to remember that 
during several years one of the most interesting 
of new historical works has been Mr. Freeman's 
great ‘‘ History of the Norman Conquest.” We 
imagine that both the English laureate and the 
American poet were convinced, when it was too 
late to recall many bours which had been ear- 
nestly spent, that one character does not make a 
drama, any more than one swallow makes a suin- 
mer. The prominence which Harold must main- 
tain in any sketch of his own time very naturally 
blinds a writer of poetic temperament to the 
poverty of the setting. It was unfortunate for 
the authors of the two dramas named below that 
many of the mental pictures which imagination 
paints of Harold’s time could not be transferred to 
paper. The incident and color which are neces- 
sary to turn a dramatic story into a conventional 
drama are lacking in the history of England just 
before the Conquest, and while both the laureate 
and Mr. Leighton utilize all that are available, 
the number is not great enough, nor are they suf- 
ficiently unlike in nature, for even Shakespeare 
to construct a strong drama of. This much must 
be said in simple justice to both writers. 

The dramas therefore resolve themselves into 
poems which are alternately dramatic and narra- 
tive in their nature, with the result of showing 
Tennyson's superiority to his unintentional com- 
petitor. The art of the English poet is also more 
noticeable than that of Mr. Leighton. The latter 
is more realistic and doubtless the truer to life, 
but for this very reason his poem is the balder of 
the two. In both the excellence is special and 
not of general character. Where actual dramatic 
opportunities present themselves Tennyson is 
great but not poetic; elsewhere he is poetic, but 

' Harold, A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Author's Edi- 
tion, from Advance Sheets, J. R. Osgood & Co. Boston : $1.00. 

2? Tne tSons of Godwin, A Tragedy. By William Leighton, 
Jr. J.B. Lippincott & Co. Phila: $, 





at the expense of action. Although a proper dis- 
tinction exists between a drama for the library 
and one for the stage, there are many passages in 
Harold which might be omitted with benefit to 
the reader’s enjoyment and the author’s reputa- 
tion. The whole work is too suggestive of the 
average opera, in which, after special and not 
numerous gems are excerpted, there remains only 
a connecting thread of recitation of which the 
best that can be said is that itis endurable. Many 
an opera, however, is great through its fragments 
alone, and this sort of greatness inheres in *‘ Har- 
old.” The 'following, from the lips of Harold’s 
brother Wolnoth, a hostage at William’s court in 
Normandy, recalls the Tennyson of twenty years 
ago: 
“Andi 

Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more 

Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs,” 
and contrasts powerfully with Stigand’s estimate 
of King Edward the Confessor—a character with 
plenty of counterparts in every age : 

“Holy? Ay, ay, forsooth, 

A conscience for his own soul, net his realm ; 

A twilight conscience lighted through a chink.” 

A vivid picture is presented in Wolnoth’s de- 
scription of what Harold’s fate would be if he did 
not comply with William’s demand for assistance 
to the English crown : 

** And deeper still the deep down oubliette, 
Down thirty feet below the smiling day— 
In blackness—dogs’ food thrown upon thy head, 
And over thee the suns arise and set, 
And the lark sings, the sweet stars come and go, 
And men are at their markets, in their fields, 
And woo their loves, and have forgotten thee; 
And thou art upright in thy living grave, 
Where there is barely room to shift thy side, 
And all thine England hath forgotten thee.” 

The temporizing theorist and the true man 
action are finely contrasted in the following : 

Archbishop Stigand.—* Is naked truth actable in true life ¢ 

I have heard a saying of thy father Godwin, 

That, were a man of state nakedly true, 

Men would but take him for the craftier liar. 

Harold.—Better to be a liar’s dog, and hold 
My master honest, than believe that lying 

And ruling men are fatal twins that cannot 
Move one without the other.” 

In one particular, that of his treatment of the 
widowed Welsh queen Aldwyth, Tennyson de- 
serves the highest praise. The character is one 
upon which certain English poets—Swinburne, 
for instance—would have concentrated their 
strongest efforts, and filled her mouth with 
sweetly repulsive words, but Tennyson fully sug- 
gests her character in brief passages to whose 
wording no one can take exception, and from 
which no one can be led to imagine, as could not 
be avoided in the case of the other writer men- 
tioned, that the poet is enamored of unclean- 
ness. These portions of the play cannot be too 
carefully studied by younger poets, for the mis- 
take of considering a woman’s character attract- 
ive in proportion to its indelicacy is far too com- 
mon to be justified by either morality or literary 
requirement. 

The title of Mr. Leighton’s book compelled the 
author to diffuse the attention of his readers 
among several characters instead of concentrat- 
ing it upon a single central figure, and this praise- 
worthy desire is of itself fatal to the work as a 
drama, Noris the book a poem, though it con- 
tains some excellent lines and figures. As a story 
it is quite readable, and it possesses the merit of 
evenness to a greater degree than Tennyson's 
work. It contains several excellent dramatic 
fragments, the interest of which depends upon 
that subtle yet definite development of character 
which is the highest form of dramatic writing. In 
the scene in which Archbishop Aldred tries to 
persuade Edith to renounce Harold for the sup- 
posed good of England, the unreason of woman's 
love is admirably portrayed, and the effect is 
heightened by the sorrowing girl’s utter uncon- 
sciousness. Ina soliloquy of Harold, just before 
his election as king, we find this utter unveiling 
of the great heart which has been more patriotic 
than pure: 


of 


~ 


“There was a time when, pure of heari and hand, 
IT nursed ambition; not a wicked scheme 
To rise by others’ downfall, but a hope, 
Rising to raise my country. In that time 
Of bright anticipations I looked forward 
With delighted hope to the proud hour, now near, 
When the great witan should declare me king, 
Busileus of Britain. Now, how changed 
By my own errors and false pride of judgment! 
No hope springs up elastic in my heart 
To shout with coming fortune; but I wait 
Content in sadness to accept a duty.” 


Honest people will congratulate Tennyson's 
American publishers on their suecess in publish- 
ing ‘* Harold” before the existence of the drama 
was even suspected in America, and thus defeat- 
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ing the “pirates” who are always lying in wait 
for every precious literary craft from England. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

The admirable ‘Students’ Series” of histories 
has just been strengthened by a long-needed vol- 
ume, to wit: an abridgement of Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. The 
size of the book would not lead any one to suspect 
the degree of its completeness ; it is more than 
equal to the requirements of most people who 
refer to such works. (Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
$2.00.) 

The improvement which has been perceptible 
in the moral tone of Miss Braddon’s stories for 
several years is extremely gratifying to those who 
once justly considered her influence particularly 
bad. With increasing purity has come greater 
uvightnons, and her latest book, ‘‘ Joshua Haz- 
zard’s Daughter,” will disgust the author's origi- 
nal fection and delight thousands of respectable 
people. (Harper & Bros., N. ¥. 75 cents.) 

Lamartine’s ‘‘My Mother's Manuscript” has 
several peculiar claims to the attention of persons 
of literary tastes. It is full of faithful pictures of 
the home life of French families of the higher 
order, it contains many interesting allusions to 
the youth who afterward became so famous in 
the world of letters, and it is delightful for its 
own sake on account of the purity, elegance and 
unaffectedness of the writer’s style. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Phila.) 

Josh Billings has no equal in the art of mingling 
nonsense and wisdom. His ‘‘ Allmiuax” for 1877 
contains some ludicrous doggerel and many jokes 
adapted to the weakest capacities, yet there are 
in it many pithy sayings which furnish motives 
for much-needed sermons. ‘The man who writes 
some of the moral aphorisms in this nondescript 
book is one whose writings should not be neglect- 
ed even by profound philosophers. (G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co., N. Y. 25 cénts.) 

Prof. Packard’s *‘ Half Hours with Insects” is, 
in spite of the unpopularity of the author’s sub- 
jects in the flesh, an extremely interesting book. 
We expected to find it very correct and—dry, but 
were very agreeably disappointed. Of the au- 
thor’s intelligent familiarity with his subject there 
can be no doubt, but he deserves special praise 
for writing in a style which cannot repel readers. 
Children of twelve years and upwards will be 
pleased and benefited by this book. (Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston, $2.50.) 

It was a very happy thought of Mr. Lowell’s 
publishers to group in one volume the odes which 
that author wrote during and for the Centennial 
year. ‘The book bears the title ‘‘ Three Memorial 
Poems.” It is but faint praise to repeat the 
familiar expression, ‘‘an important contribution 
to the literature of the Centennial year,” but 
these words express more fully than any others 
the character of this noble collection of poetic 
images and wise words. (J. R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

The latest volume of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of 
Places” completes the series upon ‘ Scotland,” 
and reawakens admiration of this hitherto untried 
method of grouping rare bits of descriptive poetry 
which are too likely to be hidden by the greater 
poems with which they are often associated. The 
coming volumes will probably even exceed their 
predecessors in interest, by means of translations 
of poems little known to Americans, without 
which the collections cannot be complete. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.00 per volume. 


The searcity of simple and trustworthy infor- 
mation upon the physical nature of woman makes 
Dr. Verdi’s ‘* Mothers and Daughters” an impor- 
tant and timely volume. The text is within the 
comprehension of any one who is old enough to 
need the information conveyed, and the topies 
are of supreme physical import towomen. Many 
of the terrible sins of omission of American moth- 
ers may be partially atoned for by the presenta- 
tion of this book to daughters approaching wo- 
manhood or already there. (J. B. Ford & Co., 
N.Y. $1.50.) 

The American Publishing Co. of Hartford re- 
print, apparently from the plates of the authors’ 
English edition, the first volume of *t The Diction- 
ary of Christian Antiquities,” by Dr. William 
Smith and Prof. Samuel Chetham, and announce 
that the second volume will contain addenda by 
American authors. As the original edition was 
noticed at length in these columns a few months 
ago special comment upon the American issue is 
unnecessary, but we are glad of another opportu- 
nity to call attention to a work which is not only 





an embodiment of rare scholarship, but a book 
which is absolutely without a competitor. It 
will find a place in every well-selected reference 
library, and no student of Christian history can 
afford to be without it. 

When ladies interest themselves in the supply- 
ing of their ewn tables liquor dealers and tobac- 
conists mourn, and ministers and other moralists 
have new hopes for the beginning of the end. 
Mrs. Henderson’s ‘*‘ Practical Cooking and Dinner 
Giving” is an important move in this direction. 
The book contains more suggestions about wines 
and liquors than can be followed without physical 
and moral harm, but it is otherwise an excellent 
manual for young housekeepers, and it should 
not be neglected even by those who have cause to 
flatter themselves upon their own culinary knowl- 
edge. (Harper & Brothers, N. Y.) 

In his ‘‘ Book of Poems” Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick collects a number of verses which in late 
years have done much toward making the poetry 
of the religious press endurable. Unlike many 
earnest men and women who deform great 
thoughts by crowding them into lines of preor- 
dained length, Mr. Chadwick generally sings 
when he takes to verse, and melody is more con- 
spicuous than effort in his lines. His book is 
worthy of a place in the poets’ corner of every 
library, and its modest size makes of it a compan- 
ion which will always be as unobtrusive as it is 
pleasing. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Dr. Samuel Osgood stands at the head of Amer- 
ican essayists upon semi-religious topics, and his 
principal fault is that he does not do more work of 
this sort. The admirable ‘‘Editor’s Table” of ‘‘Har- 
per’s Magazine,” which was discontinued some 
years ago to the great regret of thousands of that 
periodical’s more sober readers, was principally 
from his pen we believe. Publishers do not seem 
able to devise a method for the proper publica- 
tion of such material, but it is better to have it in 
a book than not at all, and we are therefore glad 
to see his ‘‘ Milestones on Life’s Journey.” We 
commend it to whoever wants something more 
solid than the contents of periodicals, yet some- 
thing which shall not consume more than a single 
sitting. This new book contains a number of 
essays no one of which its readers will be willing 
to lose. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 

Mr. F. W. Palfrey is to write a Life of the late 
Geueral Bartlett, by request of the Gemeral’s friends. 

The fourth volume of the ‘‘No Name Series” 
will be called ** Kismet.’’ The scenes are laid on the 
Nile. 

Even the paragraphers have formed an associa- 
tion. How sententious the reports of proceedings 
must be! 

Mr. Chambers’s ‘‘Mad World,” soon to be re- 
published in America, promises to be as entertaining 
as it is instructive. 

The ‘‘ North American Review” will hereafter 
be a bi-monthly instead of a quarterly, and will be 
sold at a lower price. 

Holt & Co. will soon publish a new novel by 
Mrs. Alexander, and a work upon Russia which is pro- 
nounced the best of its kind. 

A history of secret societies is being issued in 
installments, from Paris. The work is very large and 
is believed to be exhaustive. 

A Mons. Blondel has written ‘‘ Researches in 
the Bijous of Primitive Races,” and Englishmen nat- 
urally say, “How Frenchy!” 

Dr. Tyng’s congregation is pretty widely scat- 
tered: bis * Christian Titles,’ a series of short medita- 
tious, is being read in Hindostanee. 

Dr. Forbes-Winslow, of London, has prepared 
a timely volume to prove that periodical delusions 
about spiritual manifestations are as old as history or 
tradition. 

Dr. Smith’s great series of dictionaries upon 
biblical and religious subjects is soon to be enriched 
by a“ Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, 
Sects and Doctrines.” 

Tissot’s book, ‘‘A Journey to the Country of 
the Milliards,” has run through twenty editions in 
France, which fact indicates that it is hardly the book 
for a peaceable German fireside. 

A new sensation is promised to novel readers ; 
Estes & Lauriat will publish a translation of Alphonse 
Daudet’s * Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé,” a story 
which has an immense run 1n Paris, and has farther 
stimulated public interest by a dramatic version. It 
is said to be not only strong but pure, and this last 
feature will make of it one of the rarest of Parisian 
curiosities. 

The same firm will republish Daudet’s ‘ Tar- 
tarin of Tarascan,”’ a book which, if properly * ex- 
purgated,” should be read by everyone fond of 


amusement and artistic characterization. 





Of Martineau the “ Spectator” says: ‘‘ He stirs 
you into ardor, exalts you into wonder, goads you into 
resolve, confutes yeur poor excuses, tears to pieces 
your wretched sophistries, convinces you of the real- 
ity of the spiritual life with which he is dealing, and 
vet is apt to leave you with the feeling that rest is 
beyond the limits of this lower sphere, and that the 
nearest approach to it is the stretched wing on which 
the hovering soul is poised between the intervals of its 
flight.” 

Mr. Morris’s paper on the extravagance of 
churches, in the January “Scribner,” contains some 
infurmation which should set sober people thinking. 
The author states that Rev. W. H. H. Murray receives 
about $40 for a sermon and $150 for a lecture. Yet 
churchgoers grumble if they do not hear, at least once 
on Sunday, a pulpit effort which is intellectually equal 
to a good lecture, whereas a single lecture is often re- 
peated a hundred times while the sermon must never 
succeed itself. Upon no other class of men, editors, 
perhaps, excepted, are such unjust exactious imposed 
us upon ministers, 

The numerous pupils and friends of Mr. Gorham 
D. Abbott will be glad to know that his nephew, Rev. 
Edward Abbott, has prepared a small memorial vol- 
ume, containing portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Abbott and 
their daughter Lillie, brief biographical sketches of 
each, aud a full report of the memorial services held 
last winter in the Church of the Covenant in this city. 
It is printed and in all respects perfected in excellent 
taste; alike mechanically and in its substance and 
spirit. Only a limited number of copies are printed; 
it is not published; but special friends can procure a 
copy of the book for $1 by addressing the compiler, 
Rev. Edward Abbott, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the ‘International Review” for January, 
Principal Dawson dissects Huxley's lectures, and con- 
cludes with the following generous and comprehensive 
opinion: ** Huxley is an able, well-read, industrious, 
aud conscientious biologist, and has a boldness of 
utterance and an instinct in favor of fair dealing and 
equal rights, along with a genuine hatred of humbug 
and superstition. If bis argument for evolution is in- 
conclusive, the fault is in the theory ratber than in its 
advocate, who has given the best possible presentation 
of it in the space at his command, and on the line of 
argument which he adopted. For men like Huxley 
the gorgeous dreams of Darwin have a fascination 
which those only can understand who, like him, have 
been brought face to face with the great mysteries of 
life and its history in geological time, and have yearned 
with a passionate longing for some solution of these 
mysteries. To such minds the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion comes with a self-evidencing power whicb scarce 
allows them to ask for proof, and they are carried 
away at once as with the glory of a new revelation. 
In the present state of these subjects we must expect 
many fervid aud enthusiastic men to be swept away 
by the tide of this new philosophy. Perhaps cvoler 
and more logical intellects, severely trained in science 
and jealous of unfounded hypotheses, may stand upon 
the tirm ground of truth, and rescue from the flood 
the precious things which it is bearing along 


Dr. Holland is thus mentioned by the Boston 
“Herald”: ‘Beginning as a physician in Western 
Massachusetts (he was born at Belchertown, he sur- 
rendered the practice of medicine to edit.a literary 
journal; went to Mississippi; was superintendent of 
the public schools at Vicksburg for a year; returned 
North; connected himself with the Springfield ** Re- 
publican’; sold out; traveled in Europe; conceived 
the plan of **Scribner’s Monthly” at Geneva (the plan 
was consummated on the Bridge of Mont Blanc); re- 
turned here, and in 1870 the magazine was issued. He 
is its editor, and owns one-third; the other two-thirds 
being held by Roswell Smithand Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. Holland is as much liked as a lecturer as a 
litterateur. Inthedullest seasons he has more invita- 
tions than he can accept, and these come from every 
section of the country. From all literary sources be 
must have an,income of from $20,000 $25,000. Now in his 
58th year, he is much younger in appearance. He has 
scarcely any gray hair; he is straight as an arrow; 
vot more than 30 in feeling, and possessed of limitless 
health. He has a strong, handsome, very noticeable 
face. His eyes are gray or hazel; his hair black; his 
complexion dark; his nose aquiline; his mouth firm, 
and he looks as if he might have aboriginal blood, He 
is very pleasaut and affable; loves company, and has 
every season very agreeable literary receptions at his 
comfortable and elegant home in Park avenue. While 
he holds his own opinions tenaciously, he is altogether 
tolerant of the opinions of others, and reckons among 
some of his best friends men aud women of the art 
tribe who are radicals and rationalists in matters of 
belief.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 


ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.] 


Authors and Titles. 
“ Atlantic Monthly Index 


Publishers. Price. 
--Hurd & Houghton. 2 50 


Farman, Ella, * Mrs. Hurd’s TRATES ean os oe Lothrop, 
Hothman, Frederic »° The Popuiar Health Almani ic.”’. .Steiger. 10 
Mahatfy, J. P., * Ramble and Studies in Greece.”...Macmillan, 2 25 
Phelps, ‘Austin, “'T he still HOUSB.”. .ccsecccccccccescces Lothrop. 
Round, * Wm. M. F.," Torn and Mended.”............. Lothrop. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


Library Journal, Baptist Quarterly, North American, Laws of 
Lite, Unitarian Review, Presbyterian Juarterly, Indian Evangel- 
ical Review, Bibliotheca Sacra, Foreign 3} fissionary, Am. Observer. 
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Che Household. 


WHY IS MONDAY RECOGNIZED AS 
THE WASHING-DAY? 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
O some extent we are creatures.of habit and 

- accept that which has become an established 
custom without much reflection, simply because 
it was ‘‘our mother’s way.” But we question if 
washing on Monday would have been so long and 
generally acted upon by good and sensible house- 
keepers if they were not satisfied that, taking all 
the varied labors of the household into considera- 
tion, that day was, on the whole, the most appro- 
priate for that particular work. 

Now and then afewrise up and remonstrate, 
giving reasons that at first appear plausible but 
do not bear careful examination. They certainly 
have not been hitherto strong and weighty enough 
to convince housekeepers in general or to break 
up the custom. We imagine that those who are 
merely lookers on—not active workers, or super- 
intending closely enough to be capable of substan- 
tial reasons against the custom—are usually the 
ones to raise these objections. The strongest 
argument we have ever heard against doing the 
family washing on Monday is, that as considerable 
preliminary work over night is required so as to 
be ready for early morning washing, a proper re- 
gard for the sanctity of the Sabbath would deter 
all Christian housekeepers from making their 
preparations Sunday evening. 

But what necessity is there that such arrange- 
ments should be made on that night ? 

Most of the white clothes are in the clothes- 
basket by Saturday night. Let the tubs be part- 
ly filled that evening with clear, soft water, and 
if it is convenient to have it warm—not hot—it is 
better. Then if all the articles that are ready be 
earefully sorted out, and put at once to soak 
Saturday evening, there will not be much left to 
tempt to any infringement on the peace and sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath. To be sure, there will be 
some articles that could not have been put to 
soak Saturday night ; and we fail to see any more 
sin in putting such as need soaking into a tub of 
water made ready the night before, than to pick 
them up and put them into the clothes-basket. 

We know some are so strict that they think it 
wrong to change the bed-linen Sunday morning. 
But we have always felt that it was peculiarly 
appropriate—a yery proper mark of respect for 
the day—to have everything fresh and clean Sun- 
day morning, in the chambers as well as on the 
table or our own persons. And surely these scru- 
pulous people will change their own and their 
children’s linen on that morning. Is that less 
sinful than putting on clean sheets? In airing 
the beds before making them (and no one will 
dispute that such airing is as necessary on Sunday 
morning as on any other) the clothes are all 
stripped off. Is it more wicked to throw the 
sheets into the clothes-basket than to spread 
them across a chair? Then if clean sheets are 
laid out Saturday evening, as they should be, 
how many extra minutes would it take to spread 
them on the bed Sabbath morning than it would 
to replace them had they been pat on fresh Satur- 
day morning? The only extra work we can see is 
drawing off the soiled pillow-cases and putting on 
the clean, carrying those taken off with the sheets 
to the laundry and putting them into the water 
that waits for them—perhaps it would be five 
minutes extra work in all. These objections savor 
of the straining out the gnat and swallowing the 
camel. 

In putting clothes to soak, first have the tubs 
half filled, and in one put all the finest things, 
muslins, cuffs, collars, and shirts, next take all 
the table-linen and put to soak in a separate tub, 
then the bed-linen in another, and the coarsest 
and most soiled articles by themselves (also dish- 
cloths and wiping-towels must always be soaked 
and washed by themselves), cover well with water 
and press them down. It is not well, as we once 
thought, to put any soap into the water that 
clothes are soaked in. If there chance to be a 
spot or stain the soap ‘“‘sets” the color and ren- 
ders it almost indelible. 

The clothes having been well soaked, Monday 
morning, bright and early, prepare a boiler full 
of clean, warm suds, not very hot, by stirring 
into the water some soap that was dissolved in 
hot water Saturday night; drain off all the 
water in which the clothes were soaked, shake 
them up and down in this water as it runs off, 
and press them hard against the sides of the tub 











occasionally so as to free them from as much 
water as possible, and when all has drained out 
pour over the clothes the warm suds. It will be 
found that the clothes will wash much easier for 
soaking so long, and will look much cleaner after- 
ward if properly washed and rinsed. Be careful 
that they are abundantly covered with water all 
the time they are soaking. Be sure and keep 
table linen and dish-towels separate from other 
cloths both in soaking, washing, and rinsing. 

If the weather is fair a good laundress will have 
her washing all done before dark—unless she has 
an enormous wash. Then, before bringing them 
in, she will clean out tubs ard boilers—wiping all 
very dry—put in their proper places soap, blue- 
ing, and pails; have her range cleaned out and 
all ready for the next day’s work; and the floor 
well washed with some of the cleanest of the suds 
left from washing. Then she will be ready to 
bring in the clothes, and sprinkle and fold them: 
take down and roll up her line, sprinkle and fold 
her clothes, and have all ready to begin ironing 
early Tuesday morning. 

The washing and ironing done, the girl, if she 
has anything to do with the chamber-work, has 
now ample time to sweep and dust, wash windows, 
etc., ete., and have the house in excellent order by 
Saturday night. But if the washing is left till the 
middle of the week, and delayed by storms, or 
cloudy weather, the clothes cannot be all washed, 
dried and ironed by Saturday. Nothing is more 
inconvenient than to have this work left over the 
Sabbath unfinished. In warm weather the clothes 
must be shaken out and dried or they will mildew; 
and also in cold weather, for if they freeze the 
starch will be injured. Then all the work of re- 
sprinkling and re-folding will have to be done 
over again. Added to this, very few have such 
abundant supply of cotton and linen articles that 
they would not often find it quite troublesome if 
the full stock was not all ready to be drawn from 
by Saturday night. But if the washing is under 
way Monday, even if delayed somewhat by bad 
weather, it will seldom fail to be in order in time 
to prevent much inconvenience. There are other 
reasons which show the appropriateness of wash- 
ing Monday—but it is hardly necessary to say 
more, 





RECEIPTS. 
DOUGHNUTS WITHOUT EGGS. 

Two quarts of flour, one pint of milk, one full 
cup sugar, and a piece of butter fully as large as 
an egg. Scald the milk, and when tepid add the 
sugar, the butter, half a cup of yeast, and half a 
teaspoon of soda. Pour this all into the center of 
the flour, using enough flour to make a sponge. 
Let it rise all night in a comfortably warm room. 
If light in the morning sprinkle in whatever spice 
is preferred, knead in the remainder of the flour, 
then knead fifteen or twenty minutes, and let it 
rise till light. Then knead again for the same 
length of time. Roll thin; cut out with a small 
biscuit or cake cutter. Let them stand five or 
ten minutes, then fry in boiling lard. 

BREAD FROM UNBOLTED FLOUR. 


Put four pints of unbolted or Graham flour into 
the bread-bowl. Make a hole in the middle and 
pour in a pint of lukewarm water; add half a 
tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, a gill of mo- 
lasses, and a teacup of good yeast. Stir into this 
enough of the flour to make a thin batter, cover 
over, and leave to rise. When light work in the 
remainder of the flour. Make it into a loaf as 
thin as can be handled, and put into a baking- 
pan to rise. When light bake it rather slowly. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


SOME BIG DITCHES. 


By ADAM STWIN. 


HAT is a capital plan which Fred’s teacher 
has adopted for setting the boys and girls to 
hunt for information. Every day some member 
of each class in certain studies is expected to tell 
his classmates something worth knowing, that he 
has learned out of school. Sometimes the larger 
scholars have quite a long story to tell, so Fred 
says; and [’m sure that if they all take as much 
interest in the matter as he does, the exercise will 
add very much to their stock of useful knowledge 
and also give them some excellent habits of 
thought and study. The teacher tells them, and 
they will find it true if they keep up the practice, 
that there is nothing better for a boy or girl than 
to be always on the outlook for something worth 
remembering. Not in books and papers merely, 

















but everywhere, particularly in talking with older 
people. There’s nothing that men and women 
take more pleasure in than in answering sensible 
questions about the things they know, especially 
to little folks. 

Fred was evidently very much impressed by the 
teacher’s words, for he told me, that night, that 
he was going to make, ‘‘Great undertakings,” the 
subject of all his ‘‘ lectures” before his geography 
class. He had found in the ‘‘ Tribune ” an account 
of the new ship canal from Amsterdam to the 
North Sea ; and he had decided that his next lect- 
ure should be about that great work and any 
others of the kind that he could hearof. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose there are any greater ones than that,” he 
said. ‘‘ Just think! It is sixteen miles long and 
big enough for ships to go through, and it cost 
ten million dollars !” 

‘It was avery difficult job to do,” I replied, 
** because much of it had to be dredged from the 
bed of a shallow lake, and the ground was every- 
where so soft that the great locks had to be built 
on piles. Besides, a spacious harbor had to be 
made on the North Sea coast by means of massive 
piers of masonry, long enough to make a shelter 
for hundreds of ships and strong enough to with- 
stand the furious beating of a stormy sea. This 
was the chief difficulty ; indeed if there had been 
any way to make such a harbor years ago, the 
people of Amsterdam would not have adopted 
the roundabout route of the North Holland Canal. 
Instead of digging a canal straight to the sea, as 
now, they dug one forty miles long, away up to 
the Helder, because there was a harbor at that 
place.” 

‘“What was the use of spending ten million 
dollars for a new route then, when they had one 
already ?” Fred asked. 

Simply because the old way was too far and 
caused two great a loss of time. Trade will not 
brook so many hindrances, and as a consequence 
Amsterdam was losing all its commerce, which 
turned to the more accessible port of Rotterdam.” 

“The boys were talking about the new canal 
at recess to day,” Fred went on, ‘‘ and some said it 
was the biggest thing that had ever been done. 
Tom Smith—he’s older than the rest of us—said it 
was nothing compared with the Suez Canal, but 
he couldn’t tell how long that was. Our geogra- 
phy doesn’t tell either. The teacher said the Suez 
Canal was the larger, but he couldn’t remember 
the exact size of it.” 

“Tom was right. The Suez Canal is more than five 
times as long as the new Dutch Canal, it required 
twelve times as much digging, and is immensely 
more important. The distance from sea to sea is 
a hundred miles, and for three quarters of the 
way the canal had to be dug through the desert. 
The rest of the distance is through the bitter lakes 
which were deep enough for shipping, with a 
little improvement.” 

‘** How wide is it 2” 

‘*Three hundred and twenty-five feet through 
the low ground, that is most of the way, and one 
hundred and ninety-five feet through high 
ground. Throughout it is deep enough for the 
largest ships and steamers—twenty-six feet or 
more.” 

‘*How much did it cost?” Fred inquired, when 
he had written down the numbers I had given. 

‘* About a hundred million dollars, including the 
harbor at Fort Said.” 

‘Whew !” said Fred, “I'd like to own it.” 

“It would give youa troublesome income,” I 
said ; ‘‘something like six million dollars a year, 
already, and rapidly increasing. More than fifteen 
hundred ships went through the canal last year, 
and nearly a hundred thousand passengers.” 

“I'd no idea there was so much travel that 
way.” 

**You forget that it is the main route now to 
Asia, at least for European trade. And when the 
new branch canal is finished from the Nile, its 
importance will be still greater. You will have to 
inquire at the library for Mons. de Lessep’s book, 
telling the whole story of the work, and all about 
the struggle he had in getting the great Powers 
of Europe to take hold of the enterprise. That 
was the hardest part of the undertaking.” 

“Tl do that,” said Fred, writing down the 
name. “I like men that do great things in spite 
of all opposition. How long did you say the 
canal was—a hundred miles ?” 

‘*A hundred miles is the whole distance across 
the isthmus, but part of the way the route lies 
through navigable lakes; the canal proper is 
is only about seventy-five miles.” 

‘And that’s the longest canal in the world, 
isn’t it 7” 

“Oh, no; I didn’t say that. There are any 
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number of longer canals,!though that is the 
largest and longest ship-canal. The only other 
ship-canals of importance are the Caledonian 
Canal across Scotland—or rather, connecting the 
string of Lochs which almost unite the Firth of 
Lorn with Moray Firth—and the Welland Canal of 
Canada. The Caledonian Canal proper is only 
twenty-three miles long, a hundred and twenty- 
two feet wide, and twenty feet deep, and cost but 
five million dollars. It runs through a wild 
country, much visited for its beautiful scenery, 
but is of no great commercial importance. The 
Welland Canal connects Lake Erie with Lake On- 
tario, and thus enables shipping to dodge the 
Falls of Niagara. It is twenty-eight miles long, 
and has been recently enlarged. 

““But you said there were canals longer than 
the Suez Canal.” 

**So I did; but none wide enough or deep 
enough for large ships. The Chinese canals, 
built hundreds and hundreds of years ago, are 
very much longer, and so are many modern 
canals. More than two hundred years ago the 
French completed the Canal du Midi, stretching 
across the neck of land between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean Sea. It is a hundred and 
fifty miles long, sixty feet wide and six and a half 
feet deep. It was a splendid undertaking for its 
time, and splendidly carried out. It is now pro- 
posed to make a ship canal over the same route. 
Another great canal was built some years later by 
the Germans, Ludwig’s Canal, connecting the 
Rhine and the Danube. It is one hundred and 
eight miles long, fifty-four feet wide and five feet 
deep. Russia too has a good many canals, so 
that it is possible to go by water from the White 
Sea in the far north across the country to the 
Baltic, and from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
even to the Caspian, by the numerous canal links 
between the great river systems of the country. 
The Netherlands are full of canals, and England 
has more than two thousand miles of such useful 
waterways.” 

**And we have the Erie Canal,” said Fred. 
‘That must be pretty long. I didn’t think of it 
before.” 

“It has a mile for every day in the year,” I re- 
plied ; ‘‘and there is no calculating how much the 
great West has owed of its prosperity and rapid 
development to this truly great undertaking. 
Some day you will have to look up the history of 
it. It is now seventy feet wide and seven deep. 
New York has spent as much on her canals as 
was required for the Suez Canal, and as a whole 
they have been as good an investment as the State 
ever made. Altogether they amount to eight 
hundred miles of artificial waterway.” 

‘** Eight hundred miles !” Fred exclaimed, amazed 
at the amount. ‘‘ What a tremendous lot of dig- 
ging that must have required! I shouldn’t have 
thought there was so much in the whole country.” 

‘** Very few, even older people than you,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘are aware of the vast amount of money 
that has been spent on such internal improve- 
ments, or the amount of work done on them, or 
the enormous help they have been to the growth 
of the country.” 

‘* How many miles of canals do you think there 
are in the country altogether ?” Fred asked. 

*“*T don’t know precisely—four or five thousand, 
I should say. Pennsylvania alone has about a 
thousand miles of canals; Ohio has eight hundred 
miles; Indiana, nearly four hundred’; Virginia, 
two hundred and fifty; Maryland, nearly two 
hundred: New Jersey, a hundred and fifty, and 
other States a fair proportion.” 

Fred was fairly staggered by these large num- 
bers. He had never thought much'of great un- 
dertakings before, and had no idea that such “‘ big 
jobs,” as he called them, had ever been carried 
out. After putting down such figures as he want- 
ed to remember, he said, ‘‘How does it happen 
that Pennsylvania has so many more miles of 
canals than any other of the States ?” 

‘* Because its rivers are all too shallow for navi- 
gation,” I replied. ‘‘Turn to any large atlas and 
you will see a canal beside every one of the Penn- 
sylvania rivers. For lack of navigable river- 
ways the people had to make artificial ways for 
their internal commerce, and the easiest channels 
for them were along the river valleys, The same 
is true of Ohio, though in a less degree, for Ohio 
has a navigable river on one side and a lake on 
the other. Between them are two great canals— 
one from Cleveland to Portsmouth, 332 miles, the 
other from Toledo to Cincinnati, 291 miles—be- 
sides numerous branch canals.” 

** Are there any so longas the Erie Canal ?” Fred 
inquired. 

‘“‘The Wabash and Erie Canal is longer by a 





few miles, though it was by no means so serious 
an undertaking; and so are the Susquehanna 
Canals. 

** Wabash and Erie,” Fred repeated. ‘‘Is that in 
Indiana ?” 

“Chiefly. It begins at Toledo, on Lake Erie, 
crosses over into Indiana, follows the Wabash val- 
ley across that State, then strikes off southward 
to Evansville on the Ohio, 374 miles. 

‘* Since the invention of railroads iron ways have 
run ahead of water ways, and no great canal pro- 
jects have been undertaken of late years. With 
the introduction of steam-power for propelling 
canal boats, however, these cheaper water ways 
promise to take the lead again, especially for 
bulky freight, and bigger canals than ever are 
now talked of. Some day I may tell you about 
the great works of this sort now in hand.” 

“Thanks,” said Fred. ‘‘Meantime these will 
serve me for quite a number of lessons,” 








AN ENIGMA IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


—Now we are ready for the answers. Do not 
copy out the whole story ; the answers alone are 
sufficient. Send with the answers your name, age 
and post-office address in full. State which of 
the prizes you want if successful. We fix no limit 
as to age, but we shall reserve the right to decide 
for ourselves whether any one is too old or too 
young. Address ‘* Editors of the Christian Union, 
27 Park Place, New York,” and mark ‘‘ Puzzles” 
on the outside of the envelope. 


The prizes offered are: The Christian Union for one year. 
“ The Boys and Girls of the Revolution,”’ by C. H. Woodman. 
(Lippincott & Co., Phila.) “Rose in Bloom,’’ by Louise M. 
Alcott. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) * Carrots: Just a Boy,” 
by Ennis Graham. (Macmillan & Co., London.) “ Frank iu 
the Forecastle,” by Harry Castlemon. (Porter & Coates, 
Phila ) 


Part III. 
I am composed of 99 letters. 


In order to obtain the long-sought-for 92, 6, 15, 
32, 49, 83, 80, 97, it was required that 31, 99, 58, 57, 
75, should put to the 47, 69, 87, 5, 62, 60, 17, 8, 41, 
10, 3, two fire-breathing 39, 22, 64, 69, 79, and to 
break up with them the 64, 99, 85, 28, sacred to 74, 
26, 51, 38. Then he was to sow the 65, 16, 41, 46, 
21, 35, 24, 89, 71, 59, 86, of 20, 99, 11, 94, 38, 52 in the 
4, 83, 84, 26, 55, 90, 50, and the 12, 80, 94, 81, 11, 90, 
74, 84, 10, 42, 48, 6, 33, which would spring up from 
the seed, he was to immediately kilt to the last 
one. This done, he was to fight with and conquer 
the 76, 16, 32, 14, 84, 18 that guarded 40, 2, 61, 46, 
63, 69, 96, 73, 19, 58, 64, 25, 95, 72, 66. 

He was enabled to overcome these difficulties by 
the assistance of 88, 81, 28, 9, 44, 74, a daughter of 
12, 95, 97, 1, 61, 79, skilled in 20, 77, 99, 16, 88, 50. 
He went to the temple of 93, 3, 72, 41, 7, 70 to suppli- 
cate the goddess, where he was met by 94, 71, 28, 
27, 44, 74, who promised to help him provided he 
would swear to be 68, 32, 36, 82, 77, 4, 5, 64 to her. 
He complied, and accordingly was enabled to 
overcome all obstacles and ward off 11, 12, 23, 14, 
15, 26. 29, 30, 69, 54, 17, 7, 70, 37, 98, 45, 62 to her 
advice, and following it he succeeded in obtaining 
his prize; and, with his assistant, started for 
home. They were pursued by the father of 88, 89, 
65, 66, 91, 41, who being retarded by a stratagem, 
and losing sight of them, gave up pursuit and re- 
turned home with the remains of his 53, 48, 48, who 
had been killed by 88, 18, 76, 25, 78, 74. 

The travelers were, however, forced to atone for 
the sins which they had committed, and after 39, 
51, 78, 56, 46, delayed several times by these duties, 
and after passing through many more dangers, 
they safely finished ‘‘ my whole”; arriving in the 
country of 31, 12, 53, 21, 67, only to find the pur- 
pose for which they had undergone so many 
dangers and difficulties frustrated. But 88, 18, 96, 
27, 36, 32, was equal to even this emergency, and 
by the aid of her 20, 8, 99, 6, 94, 49, restored them 
to a state of happiness and prosperity. 31, 12, 33, 
57, 67, however, in the midst of this prosperity, 
forgot his vow to her, and found thereby that she 
was quite as powerful to avenge a wrong as to 
create happiness. 








THE LirtLE DRUMMER.—An illustration of the 
kindness of heart for which Queen Victoria is 
noted may be seen in an anecdote of a little 
drummer-boy. He was a bright, intelligent little 
fellow, about nine years of age, whose father had 
been killed at the battle of Inkerman. 

His mother, having three younger children to 
attend to, applied to have her eldest child taken 
into the Regiment of the Guard, and he was duly 
enlisted to ‘‘ serve Her Majesty the Queen.” 

The boy was so small in stature, and yet so clean 
and smart in appearance, that he soon became 


the favorite of all, from the colonel downwards. 
How he came to be brought to the notice of the 
Queen is thus told: 

The young Prince Arthur had begun to evince 
a taste for military life. By the Queen’s com- 
mand, the drum-major of this battalion, stationed 
at Windsor, attended at the Castle to teach the 
Prince the drum. Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort were often present on these occasions. 

One day, the young Prince asked his tutor if 
there were any drummers in the Guards as small 
as himself, the Prince. The drum. major men- 
tioned the facts relating to the little soldier-bov. 

The Queen directed that the little fellow should 
be brought to the castle. 

The morrow saw the worthy non-commissioned 
officer and his tiny subordinate—the latter being 
as prim as brushing and pipe-clay could make 
him, with his fife under his arm, and his forage- 
cap set jauntily on the side of his head—trudging 
up the castle-hill towards the royal residence. 

On reaching the royal nursery, Her Majesty and 
the young Prince made their appearance. The 
drum-major and his little charge instantly sprang 
to ‘‘attention,” and brought their hands to the 
salute ; while Prince Arthur, with a ery of delight, 
hastened forward and began to ask his brother 
drummer a thousand and one questions. 

The “pet of the regiment ” was naturally shy in 
such august company ; but he became re-assured 
when the Queen, taking him kindly by the hand, 
addressed a few motherly remarks to him. 

Then the royal drummer slung his drum, and 
calling upon the young guardsman to “ play up,” 
the latter responded to the invitation with ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” the Prince joining in lustily the 
while upon his well-battered sheepskin. ' 

Her Majesty was greatly pleased with the audi- 
ence ; she not only provided her novel guest with 
a good luncheon, but gave him a five-pound note 
for his mother. 

Prince Arthur continued his studies on the 
drum for several months afterwards; and when 
they were concluded, the drum-major received 
from the Queen’s hands a handsome gold watch 
and chain bearing an inscription, together with 
the portrait of the Prince, dressed as a drummer, 
with his drum slung round his neck.—[Youth’s 
Companion. 








Pujjles, 


A CHARADE, 
The troop arranged for battle 
Without my first would fly ; 
And whether good or bad, 
Without it you would die, 


Go seek the earth and ocean, 
For smallest things you guess; 
Yes, bring the atom from the air, 
And still my second’s less. 


The traitor, when condemn’d to die, 
May calm his cares and pray; 

Yet when the axe sounds “ dust to dust,” 
My whole he’s borne away. 





SELECTED. 

A TRIANGLE. 
A consonant. 
A relative. 
Aged. 
A way. 
Purport. MINNIE BLAISDELL, 
. 
A WORD SQUARE, 

An animal. 

A state. 

Light. 


Trifles. L. P. B. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS. 

With the letters of the words in italics form the original 

words to fill the blanks: 

1. I met a gunner his game. 

2. Rob, I came not to apply the 

3. He was so that he did me an evil turn. 

4. I mob seven cats owing to my 

5. A has often to mind his map, 

















R. M. 
AN ENIGMA. 
12 Letters. 

8, 7, 11, 12 is a fruit, 
9, 2, 12, 6 is a story. 
4, 10, 6 is an inclosure. 
1, 7, 6 isa fowl. 
8, 5, LL is a road, 
5, 7, 8 is a tree. 
2, 12, 10, 11 is a plane surface. 
12, 2, 9 comes from the sun, 


The whole we wish to all. ELLA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 2. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 
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A Charade.—(Corn, ice), cornice. 
A Charadical Centrat Deletion.-Turnkey, Turkey. 
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Farm and Garden. 


STUMP BLASTING. 


Now that Hell Gate is blown up, 
some ingenious individual has set to 
work to see what can be done in the 
same line with that universal farm 
nuisance—the s'ump. Not the spade 
and ax, but dynamite, is the lifter he 
proposes. Here is an account of an 
experiment with the article as given 
in the ‘‘American Agricul urist :” 
“The first operation was upon a 
green white oak sturnp, 30 inches in 
diameter, with roots deeply bedded 
in the ground. To have cut and dug 
out this stump, with ax and spades, 
would have been a hard day’s work 
for two or more good men. A hole 
was punched beneath the stump, 
with an iron bar, so as to reach the 
center of it. Two of the cartridges 
were placed beneath the stump, and 
were tamped with some earth ; a pail 
of water was then poured into the 
hole, which had the effect of consol- 
idating the earth around the charge. 
The fuse was then fired. The result 
was to split the stump into numerous 
fragments, and to throw it entirely 
out of the ground, leaving only a few 
shreds of roots loose in the soil; the 
fragments were thrown toa distance 
of 30 te 50 feet, and many smaller 
ones were carried over 100 feet. The 
quantity of powder used was less than 
two pounds. A portionof the usefu. 
effect produced by the explosion con- 
sisted in the tearing of thestump into 
such pieces as could easily be sawed 
up into firewood; by which much 
after labor in breaking it up, when 
taking it out in the usual manner, 
was saved. This test was perfectly 
successful, and proved not only the 
thorough effectiveness of the new 
method, but its economy in cost and 
in time. Several other stumps were 
taken out in the same manner; the 
time occupied with each being from 
five to ten minutes. Smaller stumps 
were thrown out with single car- 
tridges, and in not one case was any- 
thing left in the ground that might 
not be turned out with the plow, or 
that would interfere with the plowing 
of the ground. The application of 
this method is seen to be of great 
value where the saving of time is an 
object. An acre of stumps or rocks 
may be cleared in one day by one or 
two men, and the material left ready 
for use as firewood, or as stones for 
fences or buildings. The cost in 
money is also reduced in some cases 
very considerably, and almost abso- 
lute safety to the careful operator is 
ensured. It would be generally ad- 
visable to secure the services of an 
expert, and that the parties whe have 
work of this character to be per- 
formed should jointly engage such a 
man who could either do the whole 
work, or to do it,in part and instruct 
a foreman or skillful workman suffi- 
ciently in a day to perform the re- 
mainder.” 








FISH CULTURE. 

GOVERNOR Fairbanks has appoint- 
ed the Rev. W. H. Lord fish commis- 
sioner of Vermont. During the last 
eighteen months the State fish com- 
missioners have put six thousand 
land-locked salmon into the Winooski 
river at Essex. Fifty thousand salmon 
have been put into Lewis creek, 
Ferrisburgh, and five thousand each 
in Franklin and Fairfield ponds, 
Franklin county. The total distrib- 
ution of fish from May, 1875, to No- 
vember, 1876, has been as follows: 
Twenty pike; 300 Potowac bass ; 363 
black bass; and 140,000 salmon—dis- 
tributed in some thirty different 
places. Dr. Middleton Goldsmith, 


one of the fish commissioners of the 





State, intends stocking the Winooski 
river with Potomac bass, one of the 
finest fish in the country. This kind 
was introduced into the Potomac 
river five years ago, and the river 
now abounds with them. In five 
years he expects to have enough to 
stock Lake Champlain. 





SPEAKING of patent fences, the 
‘Rural New Yorker” says: ‘‘The 
fact is that no contrivance has ever 
been invented that will dispense witb 
the necessity of anchoring the fence 
to the ground ; and all the new inven- 
tions of cross-pieces on the surface 
with braces attached, while they are 
about as expensive as a good board 
or post-and-rail fence, are found to 
last but a very short time. Farmers 
may therefore make up their minds 
that the old method of hedges, with 
board-and-rail fences, are better; 
and, in the long run, are cheaper, 
than any of the new inventions.” 





So we say ‘‘ good” tothe abandon- 
ment of farms too poorly situated or 
too sterile to remunerate the inteddi- 
gent farmer. We say well done to 
every farmer, who by the application 
of thought united with labor, makes 
his farm profitable. We encourage 
the purchase of implements which 
lessen toil, and which are capable of 
increasing the profits. We encourage 
the increase of land under tillage, and 
hope for the day when every acre on 
the farm shall pay its largest profi’. 
We look upon farming as a business, 
which must be intelligently pursued 
to furnish profits.—|Scientific Farmer. 





ACCORDING to the ‘‘Live Stock 
Journal,” blooded stock of good 
quality—horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine—will never be cheaper than it 
is now. In view of this farmers 
would do well to invest and make 
special efforts to improve the com- 
mon stock of their respective neigh- 
borhoods—for, by this means, while 
the benefit to the country is great, 
the breeder will secure moderate 
profits for himself. 





THE objection to pruning trees in 
the winter, especially at the north, is 
tbat the weather is variable, some- 
times severely cold, and then again 
warm enough to start the sap, and 
the exposed surfaces made by saw or 
knife leave the tree insufficiently 
protected. After February is the 
best time to prune, but ¢are must be 
taken not to cut after the sap has 
sturted. Spring is the worst time for 
pruning. 





SWEET potatoes may be kept 
through the winter by packing them 
in ary sand, in barrels, and keeping 
them in a cool, dry place. 





CAN market gardening be made to 
pay on farms remote from large 
towns? is one of our coming agricul- 
tural problems. 








TO AGENTS. 

WE desire an agent at every Post- 
office. Postmasters, clergymen and 
others can act as agents and receive 
a liberal cash commission on every 
subscription. We have no other 
premium. The advantages are: 

1. There are no freights to pay. 

2. There is no outfit to purchase. 

Sample copies, circulars, outfit and 
poster are furnished free of charge. 

Other special facilities are afforded 
the agents. Write for particulars and 
confidential circular to the publisher 

Now is the time to secure renewals 
as well as new subscribers. 

The paper is sent from the date of 
the receipt of the subscription to 
Jan. 1st, 1878, for $3.00. To clergy- 
men, $2.50. 





MORE GREETINGS. 


THE mails have been more than 
ever fraught with -kindly greetings 
for the new year. It is with no little 
satisfaction and gratifivation that we 
tind added to thousands of our re- 
newal orders brief expressions of the 
appreciation of our efforts to make 
an attractive and valuable paper. 
The impulse is to answer each one of 
these with a personal letter, but this 
is so impracticable we are restricted 
to the expression of our grateful ac- 
knowledgments here. 

Occasionally we receive some friend- 
ly suggestions and criticisws, and for 
these also we return our thanks. We 
like to know what our readers want, 
and to comply, as far as practicable, 
with their wishes. It is of course 
impossible to present a paper that 
meets all the tastes of the infinite 
variety of readers who receive the 
Christian Union, but we have every 
assurance that we are quite as suc 
cessful in this respect as any of our 
contemporaries, for in the most de- 
pressing year known to publishers 
this paper has steadily increased its 
circulation, and retained to an un- 
precedented degree its hold upon its 
old subscribers. 

This success is largely due to the 
last-named who have spoken of the 
paper favorably to their neighbors, 
and induced them to subscribe. We 
trust they will not relax their efforts 
this year, and that we may be able 
io announce in January, 1878, a still 
greater increase in our list. The 
special offer for new subscribers will 
continue in force until further notice. 
Subscribers may receive this offer, if 
not already sent them, by addressing 
the publisher. 

We annex extracts from a few of 
the letters received: 


* We could not get along without the Chris- 
tian Union. Iam especially glad to have Mr. 
Abbott connected with it.’’—M. 8. BIDWELL, 
Elmira, N.Y. 





“Times are so hard that I thought I could 
not take the Christian Union this year, but 
when | saw your comments on an article from 
the ‘ Baptist Standard’ on page 485, ‘that the 
religious press, without the fear of their sub- 
scribers before their eyes, should deal with 
the public questions of the day as with those 
of churches,’ | thought I must deny myself 
of other things to help support a paper that 
speaks out. 1 pray that ali religious papers 
may doso. The religion of thecountry ought 
to purify the politics of the country.”’—C. A. 
HAWLEY, Girard, Ohio. 





“Your paper is increasing in value.’’—Rey. 
ERASTUS COLTON, Willington, Ct. 





“ Having been constant readers of the Union 
ever since its publication, we cannot afford to 
miss a number.”—H. A. BILLINGS, [Lyndon, 
Kansas. 





“The Christian Union is a necessity in our 
family.”’—J. M. SPANGLER, Westerville, Obio. 





“The Christian Union is an especial favorite 
over all other newspaper publications which 
come to our table.”"—MRs. JAMES REED, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. r 





**The mail failed to bring me the 22d num- 
ber of the Christian Union, issued Thanks- 
giving week. In all the six years that i have 
taken the Union this is the first time it has 
failed. [am unwilling to lose a single copy.” 
—WALKER BATES, Georgetown, Ct. 





*“T think the Christian Union has improved 
very much, and I rejoice in your success. 
May it be more and more ‘unto the perfect 
day.’”’—Rev. A. H. BRADFORD, Montclair, N.J. 


“T enclose my renewal. I now commence 
on the seventh year. I regard the Union as 
the best Christian journal in all the land, and 
better now than ever.’’—A. M. KNAPP, Poult- 
ney, Vt. 








“T feel I cannot do without your paper; it 
is a great comfort to me. Iam old, getting 
near my four-score years, but up to this time 
I have not failed to read your paper each week 
for six years, I think.’—E. HANnscom, Con- 
cord, Mass. 





“T have taken the Christian Union from the 
first, and cannot part with it.”—Mrs. H. B. 
MupGeE, Covington, Ky. 


“*I will say that rather than do without my 
Christian Union for even one number, or Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons, I will send back to you 





and have them, did they cost a half-year’s sub- 
scription.” —A. P. WILLIAMS, Maryville, Mo. 


“T find I cannot do without the paper, nor 
can I find words to express the help and con- 
solation I have found inits perusal.”’—S. N. B., 
Mason City, Iowa. 








“T like the Union mightily.’’—Rev. 8. P. 
Rose, Belleville, Canada. 





“I derive more benefit from the Christian 
Union than from any otber religious paper I 
read. It carries a sweet Christian spirit 
through all its departments. ‘The Lord pros- 
per it.’ ’—Wa. CRANE, Deselm, Ill. 





“As we have been broken up for several 
weeks, it will seem quite like home again 
when we once more receive the dear Christian 
Union. May heaven’s choicest blessings be 
upon Mr. Beecher, whose jfirm friend we have 
always been.’’—Mrs. C. H. BRowN, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 





RATEs to clergymen, $2 50 per annum. 





ADDREss all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 





AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 





BounD VOLUMES, V., VI. and VII. of the 
“Christian Union’’ $3, sent by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 





In changing address send botb old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 





Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 





MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 





REcEIPts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 





SAMPSON Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, lis. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 





BOsToN OFFICE: 
Washington St. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Kearney St. 

WASHINGTON, (D. C.), AGENT; E. W. Whal- 
lon, 51 K St., N. E. 


Crocker & Stickney, 333 


W. Payzant, 339 





CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. ‘** Wide Awake’”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 
50 cts.a pair. “ The Dinner” and “ The Nap,”’ 
50 cts. a pair. “ Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 








SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
toned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 









Club Retail 

Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Monthbly................ $3.50 $4.00 
The Gelaxy....-..0- 3.50 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly 5 4.00 
St. Nicholas......... 3.00 
Lippinacott’s Magazine.. 3.3 4.00 
The Sunder Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly..... se) 4.09 
BOD TRIG ik 5 cece ccccccccccce 4.50 5.00 
American Agriculturist -. 1 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine. .... - 2.20 2.50 
Phrenolvgical Journal.. -- 2.50 3.00 
ars 1.30 1.60 
National 8.38. Teacher 120 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly............++++. 3.50 4.00 
PRONTO TOOUNE. 60c02cccceccsseds 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s Living Age......... ... 7.00 8.00 
>, £ BK ee 1.70 2.00 
Scientific American.............. 2.95 3.20 
53 with supplement, 6.95 8.20 
Youth’s Companivun.............. 41.45 1.75 
BIRAREB .cccccccccccccescccccccecce 1.70 2.00 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is #2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us #2). fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one yeur. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Specia] terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 
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HARDING & CO., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITEHOUSE,) 


317 FULTON STREET, 
second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Rubber Goods, 
A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 


to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


the 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





- HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
College of Music. 


THE BEST and MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION in the City. No. 56 Court street. 
Brooklyn, over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Mu- 
sic Rooms. H Y MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conducter. 











2d Concert, Sat. Jan. 20, at 8. 
6th Rehearsal, Friday, Jan. 19, 


_at3 
with entire programme. 
MISS EMMA C. THOesRy, Soprano. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Bells of 


Goes & cnn, fon &1 


E. Second St.,Cia. 


























for general great excellence. . BERGNER, Violonceliist. 
lo Frithvof § Eth SE ccc ccdcossnentase Hofman. 
HARDING & CO., Andante Cantabile-O Speer Beethoven. 
317 Fulton St., Brooklyn N.Y. Overture—Der Franc Juges. .........-.....++ Berlioz. 
e — a: TICKETS to 3rd Rehearsal, 75 cts. To Con- 
cert, $1.50. Reserved Seats, 50 cts. extra. 
. rT 

FINE GOODS Established | THE BROOKLY2 

az « |99 CENT STORE. 
\ 497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge. 
Popular Prices. —1860.— 


DIFFERENT one ANY OTHER 8TORE IN 
BROOKLYN. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


FANCY GOODS 
(both Useful and Ornamental) 
at a uniform price of NINETY-NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E, RAMSEY & CO., Props. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 


Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was uwarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 
and wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Seld by all Grocers, §@~ Trade mark 
label on every package. 8 Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atiantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 


be Christian 


Undenominational, Evangelical, Protestant, Christian, 


FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment.® 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Huttons, Ribbons. 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Outfits, Etc. 


** Our Fashion Light,”’ 





published monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It wil, on application, be maile1 free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 
and filled with grea: care and dispatch. 
Orders from $10 u SS. forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts.. Brookiyn, N.Y. 














REV. 
Rev. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, ) | 
° , nN - EDITORS, 

LYMAN ABBOTT, 

Sole medium of Ellinwood’s authorized verbatim reports each week of 


MR. BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


AUTHORIZATION. 
Publisher of the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

‘Dear Sir :—Mr. T. F. Ellinwood has been the reporter of my sermons for some 
cighteen years; and he is the only authorized reporter of them. The sermons which you 
are printing, week by week, from his hand, are published by you alone, and are the only ones 
for which I will consent to become responsible, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BROOKLYN, Movember, 1876. 


All his literary productions, including the characteristic ‘‘ Star PAPERs,” 
will be given. Comments every week by Mr. ABBoTT on the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 


and articles on Biblical and Sunday-School Topies by Mrs. H. B. Stowkg, 
Rev. HowarpD Crosby, D.D., REv. EDWARD EGGLEsTON, D.D., and others. 


A great Serial Story in January, by 


Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 


(Author of a ‘‘ Man without a Country,” &c.) 


OTHER SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


D.D., REv. 8. H. Tyne, Jr., D.D., Gam 
NoaH PorRTER, D.D., CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
FRANK BEARD, M. C. HAZARD, REv. E. A. RAND, Rev. J. M. Srur- 
TEVANT, DD., Pror. L. T. ‘TOWNSEND, D.D., REv. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. Henry W. WARREN, D.D., Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeru. 


LEONARD BACON, 


HAMILTON, PREs. 


REV. 


te Special Supplement for Christmas and other celebrations in the 
Sunday-School, by Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, now ready, including 
Music and literary exercises, In - ages of 50, $1, postage prepaid. 


A comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3,00 per year, 


postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. To new subscribers on trial for 
Cash Commissions to Agents, 
Send for particulars, 


HORATIO ¢, KING, Publisher, 
XT Park Place, New York, 


three months, 75 cents. 


Na charge for 
Outfit, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Y. 
Manufacture a superior qualit ne Beil 


Special attention given to CHU RCH BELLS. 
ie Ilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 





pA Churches, ete., known ¥.. the puvite. Gace 
+8. on. made at ‘THE MENEELY ELL 
Kou ERY,”* West Troy, N.Y. New Perant 


oth a Catalogues frec. No Agencies. 








BABY 

ade- SO. 7 Sept. 26, 
Mm 1876. Made ot choice materials, 
and perfumed with mild and 
agreeable ottos distuled from 
flowers. Itis carefully prepared, 
9 ind of sufficient alkaline strength 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nursery 
soap. Made only by ROBINSON 

BROS. _& O,, . Boston. 


CENTS a and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautiful 
Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
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20 Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thou- 


sands say: “ Surprised at their beauty.” 


W. C. CANNON, Box 279, Boston, Mass. 


USE 








And Milward’s “‘ Helix”’ Neeales. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


The Galaxy 


For 1877! 
It is the best purely Literary Maga- 
zine in America. 
All the Leading Newspapers Admit this ! ! 





* It quite eclipses the more con- 
servative periodicals of the day.” 
—The Journal, Boston. 


“ It crowds more downright good 
literature between its covers than 
any other American Magazine.” 
-—Times, Chicago. 


“ There is not a dull page be- 
tween its covers.”’—Times, New York. 


“4A model periodical, a credit 
to American Periodical Litera- 
ture.”’—Press, Phila. 


“Tt is certainly the best of the 
American Magazines.”’— Express, 
Buffalo. 


* About as near perfection as 
anything can be.”’—Register, New 
Haven. 


“« Well sustains its reputation for 
vigorous and racy writing.” 
Tribune, N. Y. 


“It is more in accordance with 
the spirit and feeling of the Amer- 
ican predic than any other Maga- 
zine.”—Graphic, New York. 


DURINC 1877 


It will have Serial Stories by Mrs. ANNIE ED- 
WARDS and JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


SHORTER STOR IE™® by HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
REBECCA HARDING DAViS, Mrs. JOHN SHER- 
woop, Lucy H. Hooper, Rost TERRY, GEO. 
CARY EGGLESTON, EDGAR FAWCETT, NORA 
PRRRY, and many others. 





Many of our Leading Seascomen and distin- 
guished Army Ufficers wil! write for it 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE ' will have a new series 
of Papers suggested by his recent trip to Eurvpe. 





Essays by J. 8. C. ABBOTT, ELLIOTT, Young, 
BURROUGHS, KATE HILLARD, KIMBALL, ALBERT 
RHODES, Dr. GUERNSEY, Prof. BOYESEN, and 
many others. 





Poetry by BAYARD TAYLOR, SAXF, WINTER, 
PARSONS, JOAQUIN MILLER, and many others. 





The Scientific Miscellany and Nebule# are.worth 
the whole price uf the mageatne. 





Who Would not give $4.00 for such a 
Magazine for a Year ?¢ 


We Prepay the Postage. 


It can be had with either Harper’s Weekly or 
pan fer $7.50. With Littell’s Living / ge, for 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Baa _S Murray Street, N, Y. 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY IN THR 
next Six Months by the publishers ! 
of the mT, a) In WEEKLY 


$95, 000: fore RAL oil hinturtps | 8 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S. win wld Al oa 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


ON a aaeataer® & py BAM dS. THOSE OF 
GANIZED XPRIL 2 "iea2. 


CASHASSEIS OVER'$ 80,000,000. 











Do you want to 


Seat your Chapel? 














LET US MAKE ESTIMATE. 


We will certainly save you money, 
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Save money! Do 
) # more advertising 


y) 3s) iain the cards, fide, e ag ete. Large 
~ sizes for large work. Anybody can work =. 
e have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
ec make money by taking in smal) jobs. 


BO YS:: have much fun andmake money 


oe fast at printing cards, ete., 
to Mfrs, KELSEY & 00. Meriden, Conn 


abd SE 5 TOILET SOAP. 





of scientific ¢xper- 
iment the raanu- 
acturerof!.!” Bab- 
fae, Vitt’s Best Suc p Las 
St perfected a.) now 

ffers to the public The FINEST ‘to's. SOAP in the tiorid, 
m Hy the purest vegetable ols used tn its manufacture. 
For Us<e in the Nursery it has No E 







Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family i. |. brist 
ndom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. c./'/, sent 
ree to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. sbbite, gl Yor ‘ity. 


T. B. 
@For Sale by al) Druggists. 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration to a 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum : 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 
It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica) profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And I heartily 

recommend him to the confidence of all. 
W. R. ALGER, 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its 
Products and its people are given in the 
KANSAS FARMER, a 10-p: eekly Farm 
and Family Journal, now in its 15th year. 
jade paid 3 months for 50 cents. Address 

. K HUDSON, Topeka, Kan. 

” manent takena high placeamong agri- 
cultural Journals.—N, Y. Tribune. {t has 
been conducted with energy and ability, and 

we have considered it among the best of our 
exohanges, and a worthy representative of 
the Great West.—Practical Farmer, Philad « 
phia, Pa... Maj. Hudsan ie a clear any 
viwurous writer, & man of decided opiylans o,, 
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'N EW PUBLICATIONS. — 


Music Books for Schools, 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. pet “ion.) 


is already a ‘** proved and prized” book in a mul- 
titude of schoo!s, and has songsin2,3and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TILDEN. 

Equally geod are the older Hour of Singing. 
($!) by EMERSON & TILDEN. Choice Trios, (1 
for 3 Female Voices, by W. 8. TILDEN, and 
Deem’s Solfeggi,( 75 cts.) which has exercises 
in Itahan style. 


THE ENCORE (7% ets.. or $7.50 per doz.) so 

* successful asa Singing Schoo) 

book, is also a practically good class book for 

High Schools. 

THE WHIPPOORWILL, Sck'essantist 

* PERKINS (author 

of “ Golden Robin”), is filled with genial, pleas- 
ing songs for common schools. 

American School Music Readers. Book I (35 
ets.). Book IT (50 cts.), Book ILI (56 cts.), are well- 
made Graded note readers, by Emerson & Tilden. 
As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as 

now enter so gracefully into school life, we com- 

mend three books of uncommon beauty, our Sab- 
bath School Song Books. River of Life, (35 cts.) 

Shining River, (35 cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 


i} Hither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


. BK. Ditson & Co.,, 711 Broadway, New York. 
;. ay, Ditson & Co., Successors to Lee & Walk- 





The lalervatioual Review. 


1877. 





1877. January—February. 





THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW begins its 
new volume with the following contents 


l. THE ANTIQUITIES OF OLYMPIA IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BERLIN presents an account of 
the resuits of the first great effort of the German 
Empire in the investigation of the domain of clas- 
sical antiquity. This article is by the German 
scholar and archwologist. ERNST CURTINS. 

Il. THE PARIS SALON OF 1576 is by CHARLES 
GINDRIEZ of Paris, and describes the paintings on 
exhibition at the Paris Salon as well as the present 
consists of French art. 

ll. PROF. HUXLEY IN NEW aM a — 
subjectof areview by J. W.DAw SON. L L. 
Principal of McGill College, Montre 

IV. THE INTERNATIONAL REL, ATIONS OF 
JAPAN are discussed by E. WARREN CLARK, 
tormerly Pr« wong hd Chemistry in the Imperial 
Colle yA of Tokio, Ja 

V. DANIEL DERONDA, the latest production 
of Gaenan ELIOT. is revie wed by R. R. Bowker 
literary critic of the N. Y. Tr 

VI. POLITICAL CORRU PTIONS THE ROOT 
OF THE EVIL—is a survey, by David Dudley 
Field, Esq., of the evils which attend our present 
system of appointing officials and administering 
the Government through persopal and party fa 
vorites. 

The present number of the Review also contains 
“a new sonnet by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, and 
an unusually large number of reviews of American 
end Kuropean books. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
letter to Americans on Art in Europe,and a record 
of scientitie and cotemporary events, complete 
the number. 

Price, postpaid, $1. Annual subscription, $5. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


liland 08 William | St., New _York. 


SCRIBNERS’ PERIODICALS. 


A critic writes: * The January SCRIBNER is 
the most wonderful magazine I ever saw quite 
without equal in the range of my observation.” 

Nothing better in the way of m: wwazine 
ske tches has lately appeared than Boyesen’s 

‘Norway and the Norwe gians”’ and General 
MeCleilan’s interesting paper of foreign 
travel, in the January SCRIBNER. But the 
great strength of the number appears to be 
in its variety and condensation. 

Phe two serial stories of SCRIBNER—** That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”? by Mra Hodgson Bur- 
nett, and ** Nicholas Minturn.” by Dr. 
Holland, are probably the best serials now 
before the public. The January SCRIBNER is 
strong in papers of practical value. as well asin 
the matter of foreign travel, popular science, 
poetry and fiction. “What Our Churchest 
Cost Us,” “The English Workingman’s 
Home,” and Clarence Cook's “Talk About 
Blue and White China, Bedrooms, etc., etc.,”’ 
with the editorial topics and the lighter ar- 
ticles, makeup almost a model number of this 
unrivaled magazine. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR FOUR DOLLARS. 


To new subscribers who wish to get tbe 
opening chapters of ** That Lass o° Lowrie’s,”’ 
we will send 15 numbers of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY for $4, beginning with the magnifi- 
cent Midsummer Holiday uumber (Auw., 76), 
and ending with Oct., ’77. 

St NICHOLAS for January has a paper from 
the venerable poet William Howitt,—** A 
Letter to a Young Naturaiist,°°—which 
alone should be sufficient to make the tortune 
of the number; “The Stars for January,”” by 
Prof. Proctor, the astronomer: Horace F. 
Seudder’s paper, “* Great Grandfather's Books 
aud Pictures,” with fac-simile reproduc:ions 
from the “New England Primer” and Web- 
ster’s old ** Spelling Book ;” “* Budge’s Visit to 
the Centennial,’ by the author of “ Helen's 
Babies,” and “The Modern and Medieval 
Ballad of Mary Jane,” with silhouette draw- 
ings by Hopkins, together with capital 
Stories and Poems, Rhymes and Nonsense 
Verses, Historical Sketches, a Fairy Tale, 
Comical Pictures, Pages for Very Little Folks, 
etc., etc., gO to make up the New VWear’s 
Number of Str. NicHo“_as. of which the 
* London Daily News” said, ** We wish we could 
point to its equal in our own periodical litera- 
ture.” 


FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Send one dollar for the November number, 
which begins the volume, and the splendid 
Christmas Holiday number, with W illiam ¢ ‘ul- 
ien Brvant’s “ Boys of My Boyhood,” and the 
New Year’s number, with William Howitt's 

* Letter toa Y oung Naturalist,”’ and the Feb- 
ruary number, which will have “A Talk with 
American Boys,” by Tom HuaGues, known al! 
over the worldas “ the friend of the school-boy.” 

Subscriptions received by all book-sellers. 
Sold by all news-dealers. SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY, $4a year. St. NICHOLAS, $3 a year. All 
postages prepaid. 

SCRIBNER & Co,, 743 Broadway, New York, 








E. Turney, D. D. 


REST IN THEE. 


“* That in me ye might have peace.’’—John. 16: 33. 








1. Bless -ed 
2. Hope of all 
3. Draw me from each sin - ful striv-ing ; From my-self, 
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Je - sus, = ip ed 
the meek and low - ly, 


4. High-est, pur - est, sweet-est pleasure, 
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e-sus, Thou suis gav’st thy - rage 












O set * 
Shall thy ser - vice bring 
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Thou my hope and joy sha‘: be: 


R. Lowry. 





for me, Leave me not in 

Bless-ed Je - sus, 
me free: Bless-ed Je - sus, 
to me: Bless-ed Je - sus, 











Je - sus, Bid mecome and rest in 
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sin to wan-der; Bid mecome and rest in Thee. Rest in ina rest in Thee, 
Bless-ed Je-sus, Bid mecome and rest in Thee. 
Bless-ed Je -sus, Bid mecome and rest in Thee. 
‘Bless - ed Thee. 
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OODY 


and 


SANKEY 
IN BOSTON 


Hull Reports of the meetings 
in the Great Tabernacle in Bos- 
ton, which will be begun by Mr. 
Moody about January 14, 1877, 
will be given in the 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 


regularly trom day today. Inad- 
the Mr. 
eraphic and truthful de- 


dition to Sermons oft 
NMoody, 
scriptions of the general services 
and the inquiry meetings, etc., 

presented in the Daily 
‘The paper will be mailed 


will be 
CGrlobe. 
regularly to any address, every 
day, at the rate of 75 cents per 


month or #2 tor three months, 


Address 


The Globe Publishing Co. 


238 ‘Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Set of 38.8, Papels. 


Our three papers covstitute a complete 
set for allagesin the Sunday School. Hav- 
ing been previously pronounced THE BEST, 
they arenow BETTER THAN EVER. Send 
tor Specimens, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR 
The American Tract Society, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


79.50) Magnificent Reatich Holi- 
day Books at eur pri 
52,892 “Seautitul Americas Gitt 
Books at your price 
112,892 Gorgeous 
Books at any price. 
Catalogee is free. Send sta > 
Leggat Bros.,3 Beekman St. Y. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 








Juvenile 








Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circular 
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is the most beautifal work of the kind tn the 


world. It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of 
tine illustrations, and six Chromo Pilates of Flowers, 
beautifully drawn and colored from nature. Price 
50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. 
Printed in German and English. Vick’s Floral 
Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. Vick’s Cata- 
togue— Illustrations, only, 2 cents. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


$ ! ONE DOLLAR. -$ 
Spooner’ S Gardening Guide for 1877, 


d Speoner’s special coflection, 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or ‘25 varieties selected 
Vegetable Seeds, mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of i 00; or the guide free to applicants. 
WM. H H. - SPOONER, Beston, Mass. 
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ceipt of 25 cts. 

This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 
00 fine engravings, two 

elegant colored plates, and 

gives full a prices 


and Flower Seeds, ‘Bed ding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO0., Detroit, Mich. 








OUR YOUNG FOLK'S MAGAZINE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATE 
Issued montniy. Contains 48 pages. Sent by ae. 
postpaid, at $1.60 per year. Single copies, 15 
cts. For } —~ by all newsdealers. Sample copies, 
10 cts. ents wanted. Adoress OUR YOUNG 
FOLK’ sy REN GAZINE, B >x 3090, Boston, Mass. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW 
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THE MOST EMINENT 


- Proctor, Frances 

the Duke of Ars) Ih. 
reude, Mrs. | 
och, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Alexander, iss Thack 
eray, Jean Ingelow. Geo. 
MacDonald m. ack. 
Anthony ollope, Mat- 
thew Arnold. Henry 
' Kingsley, W. W. Story. 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Meunyesn, Browning, and 
many others, are represented in the pages 0 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. 1. 1877, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
1324 volume. During the year it will furnish to 
its readers the productions of the foremost au- 
thors above named and many others; em- 
bracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the 


LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount unapproached by een eter periodical 
im the world, of the most valuable literary and 
scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
leading Essayists. Scientists, Critics, Dis- 

coverers, an itors, re posenting every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progres: 

THE LIVING AGE, (in which ** EVER Y SAT- 
URDAY”’ has been merged) is a weekly magazine 
giving more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter 
yeariy. It presents,in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with asati-factory 
completeness attem by no other publication, 
the pest Essays, views, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Inscovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political In- 
formation. from the entire body of Fvureign 
Periodical Literature,and from the | pens of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’’—Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop. 

Pct. best periodical in America.*—Rev. Dr. 
uyle 

ai Semi without a rival,”’—Congregationalist, Bos- 
to 


nit reproduces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civilized world, upon all topics of 
living interest.’’— Phi/adelphia Inquirer. 

“The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

**Every weekly number of ‘The Living Age’ 
now-a-days is equal toa first-class monthly. For 
sohd merit, it 1s the cheapest magazine in the 
land. "—The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, 
politics and science of the day.”’—The Methodist, 
New York. 

“ Indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of ali that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary worid.’— Boston Post. 

‘“ Ought find a — in every American 
Home.”—New & ork Time: 

[2 Now is the time. “to subscribe, beginning 
with the New Year. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of post : 
or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American #4 monthiies (or Harper’s Wi a. or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, both postpa or for 
$9.50, THE LIVING AGE and Scribner's St. ‘Nicholas 
or Appleton’s Journal. 


t=” EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. .2) 


To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent grati 
the six numbers of 1876, containing, with other 
valuable matter, the first installments of a new 
and powerful serial story, “THE MAKQUIS or 








Lossiz,” by GEORGE MACDONALD. now 
= in THE LIVING AGE from advance 
sneets. 

Address LITTELL & GA Y, B Boston. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Wit and Wisdom. 


WHEN one gentleman duringa sup- 
per of sheep’s heads throws down his 
knife and fork in rapture, and ex- 
claims, ‘* Well, sheep’s heads for ever, 
say I,” and Douglas Jerrold remarks, 
‘‘ There’s egotism,” we have a point’ 
tempered in the flame of fun. So, 
too, when a member of his club, hear- 
ing an air mentioned, said, ‘‘ That 
always carries me away when I hear 
it,” Jerrold, merely to seize an oppor- 
tunity, said, ‘‘ Then can nobody whis- 
tle it?” This kind of wit easily ran- 
kles if there be a drop or two of 
suspicion in our veins; for there is 
nothing in the tone to announce its 
discrimination from ill-nature. For 
instance: Sheridan, soliciting the 
votes of the shoemakers of Stafford, 
exclaimed, ‘‘May the trade of Staf- 
ford be trampled under foot of all 
the world!” and mortally offended 
them. 








At a meeting in London to heara 
report from some missionaries who 
had been sent to discover the lost 
tribes of Israel, the chairman opened 
the business by saying, ‘‘I take a 
great interest in your researches, gen- 
tlemen. The fact is, I have borrowed 
money from all the Jews now known ; 
and, if you can find a new set, you'll 
do me a favor.” 

Mr. Charles Backus, the famous 
minstrel, was at a school dinner in 
Rochester, recently, and made a 
speech giving an account of his life. 
He began by stating that he was born 
young, of poor but honest parents. 
He remembered when quite a boy his 
mother’s first taking him to school. 
He had a new suit of clothes that day 
made of his father’s old trousers. 
The trousers of this ‘suit were as big 
behind as they were in front, and he 
could not tell whether he was coming 
in or goingout. After leaving school 
he went to California, where he em- 
braced: the minstrel profession. In 
this business he had traveled all over 
the world, stopping for some time at 
the Sandwich Islands, where they 
used to charge missionaries $2 to $3 
apiece to hear the performance. 
After ten years’ absence he came 
home again, and the first Sunday, in 
company with his mother, he attend- 
ed service at the Brick Church. A 
collection was taken up for the 
ulissions in the Sandwich Islands, 
and when the bag was handed around 
to him he dropped a 50 cent piece 
into it. His mother reprovingly 
said: ‘‘Charley, my son, 10 cents 
would have been sufficient.” He con- 
soled the old lady, however, by the 
remark, ‘‘ Never mind, mother, I am 
going there again, and it will all come 
back.” 





In the recent Teachers’ Convention 
at Springfield the never-exhausted 
subject of spelling reform came up for 
discussion. The following sentence 
is not a conundrum, but a ‘‘ phonetic 
reform.” With time and patience it 
can be read. Try it: ‘It reckweir’z 
noa neu teip, but repreezen‘ts eech ov 
faurti-too elements of Ingglish speech 
vei a leter aur deigraf aulred‘i euzed 
faur it in dhi komen print.” 





Our old friend the Professor is very 
fond of having visitors come into his 
class-room, and always when they are 
present, whether he knows them or 
not, invites them to “ propose” prob- 
lems for demonstration. The other 
day a well-known lady, an advocate 
of suffrage and the other rights of 
women, was present by her own in- 
vitation. The Professor, after the 
recitation had proceeded for a time, 
called up (let us hope with no malice 
aforethought) a youth of modest 


mein, somewhat conspicuous for fair 
complexion and blonde locks, and 
turning blandly to his visitor, re- 
marked, using his usual formula, 
‘*Now, madam, I shall be very glad if 
you will propose to this young man.” 
Tableau ! 





THE “S. 8. Times” tells of a Sun- 
day-school teacher who, to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Who was Cornelius ?” respond- 
ed, ‘‘Why he was some sort of a 
musician.” Surely; for he was a mem- 
ber of ‘‘the band called the Italian 
Band.” We can almost match this 
with a Sunday-school teacher who 
rather prided himself on his Bible 
knowledge, and who had quoted from 
the ‘‘ Prophet Nero.” It turned out 
on inquiry that he referred to 
Nathan. 





HENRY CLAPP, speaking of an in 
tolerable bore, inverted the famous 
sentence which is associated with 
Shakspeare, and said, ‘‘ He is not for 
a time, but for all day.” 





A GERMAN jury has immortalized 
itself by finding a wife-murderer 
guilty, but recommending him to 
mercy because he had a wooden leg. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 














26th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS. 


Hartford, Conn., Jan, 1. 1877. 
ASSETS. 
Real estate owned a S ~. company...... $141,428 78 
Cash on hand and in bank....... ......... 109. 58 
Loans on first a Ah os Teal estate..... 2,239, 
Appraised value or count. $6,655,923 
Accrued interest . 














Deferred premiums ... 53,608 05 
Premiums due and unreported, 70,294 40 
United States government bonds.. os 370 00 
State and municipal b..nds........ cecseeee 148,817 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds............... + 195,165 00 
Bank and insurance stocks..............++ 602. 
Total assets .. .......... .... 4,053,159 24 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for re-insurance, accident de- 
POPCMOME 0.000000. cccccce soccsscmtesceaces 91,188 £2 
Reserve, N. VY. Standard (44) life Gov't. “2,306,350 62 
Claims unadjusted and not due, @ 
140,325 00 


Other liabilities. .........c-cececeeccsences 
Total liabilities........... oe $2,637,864 14 14 
Surplusas regards policy-holders $1,41 5,295 10 10 


Surplus as above, on fou: per cent. reserve. Mass. 
and Conn. standard, $1,170,854 24, 








Statistic« of the Year 1876. 


Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Lfe Policies written in 1876...... 2,422 
oo number Life Policies written to. 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, 
Total amount insured .......... 14 9. 
Net decrease in amount insured..... '22.723.00 





25.8 be 











2 I 
Total a Paid in Life Depart- 
Se Ss Sccee 55 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies written *. 
Cash Premiums received for same, St 23.44 
Gain in Premiums over 1875... .. ... 52) 
Gain in Policies written oa = °756 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 1D .— 277 
Number Accident Claims Paid in 1876....... 2,021 
Amount Accident Claims Paid in 
$277,093.4 2 
Whole number Accident Claims P: uid,. {25,876 


Whole amount Accident Claims 
$2. pebss101 
Total Losses Paid, both departments,— 
$3,529,719.76 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY pare. Secretary 
JOHN E. MORRIS,  coumtent Secretary. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 


[~~ yove  |Samples by Mail, 








h PRICES. 
BERS IPN | crti0's se, 5, se, 
8, 2c. 
» | WomAn’s, 25c., ow oe <a 
The high prices are a 
Ne ‘ syperior Caylee of goods. 





not satisfactory money 
returned. 


DOVE MANF. CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


[InBIde PAQOS ........ceccecerececesccecces 
Inside middle DAge.............000+. 
Outside PAGE. ......cseccceceeecccccesees 0.75 
Reading Notices. peshedpanpeeties .-$1.00 per line. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 


DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ot. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 

Address 


HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New Vert. 


0.50 per line 
eS 


” 











SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clerzymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada. 
SINGLE CoPIEs, 8 CENTS. 


SAFETY HOSE. 


As protection from fire we furnish linen hose 
woven seamless, which is light, strong, and cheap 
enough to be in every public building. With our 
ornamental cover it may be hung upin any audi- 
ence room for useat amoment’s notice. Estimates 
for Churches and other public buildings on appli- 
cation to 

GREENE, TWEED & CO., 
18 Park Place. N. Y. 











PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual 
expense, by using our 


Patent Slate Paint 


(Fifteen Years Established.) 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical 
and Ornamental, 





Ar me be covered with a very cheap shingle, 
and by a of this slate be made to last 
from te ars. Old roofs can be patched and 


coated, looking 


much better ard lasting longer 
than new shing 


es without the slate, for 


One-third the cost of Re-shingling 


The expense of — =! new shingles is only 
about the cost of simp'y laying them. The paint 
is FIRE-PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as 
may be easily tested byany one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 


and for tin or tron has no equal, as it expands by 
heat, cont by cold, and NEVER CRACKS nor 
scaies. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can 
be made water-tight at a small expense, and pre- 
served for meay years. 

This Slate Pain 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two pepene will cover a hundred square feet of 
shin roof, while on tin, iron, feit, matched 
boards, or any smooth surface, from two quarts to 
one gallon are required to 100 square feet of sur 
face, and although the paint has a heavy body it is 
easily applied with a brush. 


NoTar is used inthis Composition, 


ene gy it neither cracks in Winter, nor runs in 
umm 

On decayed shingles, it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a vew substantial roof that wil! 
last for years. CURLED OR WARPED shingles it 
brings to their places , and keepsthem there. It 
fills up all holes in felt roufs stops the leaks— 
and although a slow dryer rain does not affect it a 
few hours after applying. As nearly all paints 
that are black contain TAR, be sure you obtain 
our genuine article whicn (for shingle rovfs) is 


CHOCOLATE COLOR, 


when first applied, changing in about a month toa 
unifurm siate color, and is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, SLATE. O 


TIN ROOFS 


ourred color is usually preferred, as one coat is 
equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WALLS 


our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Slate Paint 
ever introduced that will effectually prevent damp- 
ness frum penetrating and discoloring the piaster. 
These psints are also largely used on out- houses 
and fences, or as a priming coat n fine builcings. 
Our only colors are CHUCOLATE, KED, BRIGHT 
RED, and ORANGE. 





NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 


1 Gallon, can and DOX...:.......ce.ccccceesceeees $1 + 
— A % 35 
Rk 
ow 
» 


40 ve 
10 Ibs., coment Yor bad leaks: - 1B 
We have in stock, of our own man facture, 
roofing ee etc., at see folowing low prices: 
1000 rolis extra Rubbe g.at 3 cents per 
square foot (Or we wilt —- 5 ‘inbber Roofing, 
Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new 
roof at 4 cents per square foot.) 
2000 roils 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 1X cents 
per sanase foot. 
outa fe Soty “Tarred Roofing Felt, at 24 cents 


P20 Polis “Varred Sheathing, at \ cent per square 





S00 gallons fine enamel! Paint, mixed, ready for 
use, on inside or outside work, at $2 per ‘gation, all 


8 es. 

1000 Bbis Slate Flour................... per bbl. $3 00 
1000 “ Soupstone Floar............ Fe 3 00 
1000 ** Grafton Mineral ........... a 3 00 
1000 =Metalhe Paint. drv......... i 


Specia! prices per ton or car-loaa tots. 
All orders must be accompanied with the money, 
or J 





PATENTEES AND INVENTORS, 


E United tes 
Pate a 





and Foreig 
Established int Fee after t, amnnat naten DC. 


of instructions, references, etc., sent free. 





to 30 days’ draft on well-known parties. 


N.Y. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 


102 and 104 Maiden Lane, New York. 








CONSUMPTION 


And Diseases of 


The Throat and Lungs, 


Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, 
CONSU MPTION occupies the first rank. Yet 
itis a disease which readily yields to appro- 
priate treatment, and can be radically cured 
by simply administering the apropriate 
remedy. 

CONSUMPTION need no longer be regarded 
asanincurable disease. Now that the cause 
of this formidable disease has been ascer- 
tained, the SPECIFIC REMEDY is at hand by 
which its ravages can be successfully com- 
bated, and its development prevented in all 
cases of predisposition or threatened attack. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS’ TRIAL, 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of 
medicine, has conclusively established the 
value ot 


Winchester's Hypophosphite 


OF LIME AND SODA 


in the Treatment of Consumption and Pul- 
monary Affections. It is the only Remedy 
which reaches and at once removes the very 
cause of the disease. Effecting cures and ac- 
complishing results which no other remedy or 
method of treatment has ever equaled or even 
approached. 

It acts promptly, certainly and specifically 
in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in every 
stage of the disease, POSSESSING A POWER 
IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY 
OTHER REMEDY KNOWN TO MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, 


The Effect of the Remedy 


Upon the cough and expectoration is otten 
very rapid, causing their disappearance or 
alleviation, sometimes in a few days. The 
night sweats, however copious they may have 
been, almost always disappear at the end of a 
week or ten days. The pains over the chest, 
which many patients feel so acutely, cease or 
dimiaish very considerably in a few days. 
The patient feels, on the second or third day, 
and sometimes even from the first, a decided 
increase of strength, and a renewed feeling 
of vigor, comfort, and cheerfulness. The 
Nervous troubles, if there be any, disappear. 
The appetite is stimulated and increased at a 
most extraordinary rate. The effect pro- 
duced upon the function of Nutrition is 
equally decided. The quantity and color of 
the Blood are rapidly increased; the features 
will change completely, often in the space of 
a few days, acquiring both fullness, fresh- 
ness, and color. 

All the Physical signs and symptoms of 
the disease rapidly disappear. In cases of 


Acute or Galloping Consumplion 
A result has been obtained of which no other 
treatment can furnish a single example. Not 
a case of cure of this form of the malady HAS 
EVER BEEN KNOWN By ANY OTHER TREAT- 
MENT THAN THAT OF Winchester’s Hy po- 
phosphites, which is furthermore 
A Grand Pulmonary Tonic tor Weak Lungs. 
It will strengthen Weak Lungs, and over- 


come the Consumptive condition. TO PRE- 
VENT CONSUMPTION Is EASY. 








FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, LOSS OF; VIGOR AND APPE- 
TITE, WANT OF ENERGY, and all diseases 
arising from Poverty of the Blood, WIN- 
CHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA isa specific. It is acknowledged 
to be the best and most perfect 
Vitalizing Tonic and Invigorator, 

AND UNSURPASSED AS 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 


All who labor with the Brain should use it. 

So, also, should all persons of sedentary oc- 
cupations and habits, delicate ladies and chil- 
dren, and those who, either from excessive 
labor of body or brain, are called upon for a 
greater expenditure of VITAL FORCE, 
BRAIN POWER and NERVOUS ENERGY 
than is or can be restored and supplied 
through the ordinary channels of recupera- 
tion. 


Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York, 
Sold by Druggists. 


t2” Be sure and get WINCHESTER’S peep. 
aration, 
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John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 
Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 
superior workmanship. Designs and Estimates on 
upplication. 


_ Goods first-class. . Prices low. 
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PATENT SELF-PASTING 
SCRAP-BOO K. 


* Avoids all trouble of paste or mucilage.”—Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 
‘No collection of Scrap-books is complete with- 
out A“ ’"—Indian«spolis Journal. 
Vith the Seif-pasting Scrap-bo»k itis as easy 
to file away a scrapas it is to stampa letter.”’—Bai- 
timore Gazette. 


.size 74x10 in., half cloth, paper, each, $1 25 


No. 1 
No. 4,size 7x10 in., full clo., stamped, each, 2 00 
No. 6,size 74x10 in., full leather, each....... 250 


No. 8, size 104%x12\ in., half cloth, paper, each, 150 

No. 12, size 10%x12% in., full clo., stamped, each, 2 75 

No. 4, size 10x12 in., full leather, each....... ; 3 50 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CoO., 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 and L sb a Ww illiam St., New York. 


$3.00 for $1.00. 


(HICAGO | EDGER 


All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO 
LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, while 
THE LEDGER costs but $1.00. 


The LEDGER isthe BEST Family Paper in the 
Unitea States, ably edited, handsomely printed; 
containing every week choice completed stories, 
an installment of an interesting illustrated serial, 
and generai reading for old and young, for the 
tarmer, for the housewife, and for all ctasses. 
Special care is taken to make its tone uniformly 
chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for post- 
uge, and yours ooerre 

HE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


$66: a a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me. 





To Florida and the South 


SEASON OF 1876-7. 
Atlantic Coast Line a Ballwase and Con- 


N. ¥. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 

No. 1.—6 -00 P.M. Daily all rail to Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, 
Savannah. All Floridaand Southern Bg On 
this train Pullman sleeper New York to Rich- 
mond, Parlor Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman 
sleepers thence to Charleston and —-. and 
Pullman stoops cars beyond as route may b 

No. 2.—8:40 daily (except Sunday). An ‘rail 
to Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
and all Florida points. 

No. 3.—9:30 A.M. daily (except Sunday), via limit- 
ed express to Washington, and_ thence as by 
Schedule No.2. On these trains Pullman Parlor 
Cars New York to Washington. Pullman Sleeping 
Car Milford (supper house) to Wilmington, N. 
Parlor Cars Wilmington to Charleston. “Ae 
Sieepers Charleston to Savannah. Klegant Day 
Cars Savannah to Jacksonville. 

No. 4.—8:40 A.M. and 9:30 A.M. oe cone Sun- 
day). All rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Nerfolk. 
8.& R. R. R. to Weldon, thence as by Schedule 
No.1. On these trains Parlor Cars to Baltimore, 
Bay Line steamers to Portsmouth, Paster Care to 

Wilmington, ana thence as by Schedule No. 

Wr or the reservation of Sections, Berths ct 
Tickets, Time Cards, and al! information, apply at 
the New York Office, 229 Broadway, or at the 
authorized Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania, and 
Baltimore & Ohio Raiiroads. 

One-half of each Parlor and Sleeping Car of this 
line south of Richmond is constantly reserved at 
New York for accommodation of passengers by 
the Atlantic Coast z ine. 

yw: * POPE, Gen. | Pass. Agent. 


HAIR. HAIR. 


No. 907 Broadway. between 20th and 21st Sts. 


Great sale of HAIR GOODS at wholesale prices. q 


SWITCHES from 50 cents upward. 
CURLS from 25 cents upward. 

PR aia FRIZZETS, INVISIBLE FRONTS, &c. 
e. 


Colgate’s and Wright's PERFUMERIES and 
SOAPS at cost. 

LADIES’ HAIR DRESSING and CHILDREN’ 
HAIR CUTTING a specialty, and all kinds of 
Hair-work done at low prices. 

Ladies, avail yourselves of these bargains. Just 
the thing for the holidays. 

Remember, No. 907 Broadway. New York. 

M. 4 A. VI VIEIRA. 
Kee NOT. ONLY SELLS the best and cheap- 
est shirts in the world, but now offers collars, 
elegant styles, best quality, $1.50 per doz., 6 for 75e. 
Keen's Shirts, 57! Broadway 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an activ >. casoroniene man by ad- 
dressing Box 2798, Philade elphia. P 











L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., New York, Only Depot. 


The largest assortment of ae hair goods 
a | retailed at wholesale price: 
switches of all lo hair “at $8, $10, $12, 
and $15, any one of which will make a handsome 
holiday present. cy oe = 5 oe variety 
on real hair lace fro e MAR- 
GUERITA oa SEASIDE. wa Ven a great success. 
Curls warranted to ke naturally curly at 50 cts., $1, 
$1.50, $2, upwards. Combings made 1p in the most 
approved manner, warranted to give satisfaction. 
air taken in exchange. Gray hair a specialty. 


Unrivalled Beautifying Bazar. 


will. line in all modern BEAUTIFYING COs- 

TCS is really marvellous, all Cosmetics ene 
warranted as perfectly harmless. CR 

BLANCHE, the great magic — for the 


complexion, a specialty. $1 per box 


Goods sent to all parts of eo country. when 
prepaid, free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. 


DELLUC & C0, 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 


DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQU BE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash 


DELLUC'S GLYCERINE SANS-PAREIL HAIR 
NIC, 
an indispensable Hair- a al 
ELLUC’S BISCOTIN 
invaluable food for children my invalids; 


DELLUC’S TOLLET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, Musk, Jockey-Club 
‘Rose Geranium, &c., &C.; 


DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 


DELLUC’S OO ALE? EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 


AU prepared carefully by 


E. FOUGERA. Chemist, 
New York and Brooalyn. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Buff. Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


ENSILONS no matter how slightly disabled. 
increases now paid. Advice and circular free. 
T. MCMICHAKEL, Att’y, 707 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 

















NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M. C. HAZARD. 


Is undoubtedly the 


best Teachers’ Help published. Has 


the most thorough, p belnest and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 


and the most popular e 
to be taken. Terms, $1.50 per vear. 
Papers with each copy. 


itorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
‘will confer a favor upen the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OTT. 


The Oldest Brand. Safe Beyond all Chance. 
THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. 
Dealers, send for price list to THE DEVOE 
MAN’E’G CO., SO Beaver St., New York. 


FITZHUGH SMTTH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 

FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office : 

56 Cortlandt Ste, NEW YORK. 


> EE P’S SC CU STO M SHIRTS made to measure.the 

very best, 6 for $9. Not the slightest obliga- 
tion to take or keep any of Keep’s shirts unless 
Breet, BI satisfactory. 571 Broadway, and 921 Arch 
street eet, Philadelphia. 


Peruvial Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is Gites Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Peru, 
WARRANTED free from lumps and all im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200lbs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 











ee Mains betas cnsbcusccvesass 17e. per lb 
“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 10c. x 
* REVERTED do do 8c. _ 
* INSOLUBLE do do 2c. sd 
Po ES bind de cectitbeccobadcsdese — 


None Genuine unless bearing the followin 
Government Agents Brand : 


VARANTEE? 
and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 


sewn. 
For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 


Agents of the Government of Peru, 





No. 63 Pine St.. New York. 








UNPRECEDENTED IN MAGAZINE HISTORY, 


The DINING-ROOM MAGAZINE 


Is a large 32-page Monthly Magazine, edited by Mrs. LAURA E. LYMAN (Kate Hun- 


nibee), of the NV. Y. Tribune. 
BEECHER, OLIVE LOGAN, Miss EMILY HUNTINTON MILLER, and others. 


number is original, spicy, and entertaining. 


The Christian Union says: 


It has among its contributors Mrs. HENRY WARD 
Each 


“Under this title there is issued, in this city, by the Union Publishing 


Co., 171 Duane St., a very neat, instructive, entertaining, and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 


Mrs. LAuRA E. LYMAN, of the N. Y. Tribune, and devoted to the interests of the dining-room. 


A re- 


markable feature of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a year, which includes a premium worth 20 


cents. 


too well known to every good housekeeper to need further eommendation by us.” 


This offer is made by a thoroughly responsible company, and the standard article promised is 


Our Premium—sent postage paid to every subscriber (A 20-CENT CAN of the 


celebrated Royal Baking Powder)—received the highest award at Philadelphia, for 
Strength, Purity, and Wholesomeness. 


N.B.-OUR CLUB RATES. 


We are enabled to offer the following Periodicals, at exceedingly low rates, 


when combined with ‘‘ THE DInING ROOM MAGAZINE.” 


We would call the atten- 


tion of our readers to this list, before they make up their schedule for their winter's 
fireside reading. 


H ARPER'S Ss MONTHLY. .. and DINING Room MAGAZINE, Both for 00 per year. 
WEEE . «©» 2 oth for 400 
= BAZAR eats, 7 ” - 2 Both for 4.00 - 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY .. “ oe - Both for 4.00 “ 
<a Str. NIcHOLAS. ‘ = = - Both for 3.00 ” 
AR en eee v6 - ” Both for 4.00 ei 
ATLANTIC. . = sad wie + Both for 4.00 * 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ‘“ _ = si Both for 1.50 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN 
WEEKLY. a ion bleh lier 3 - Si Both for 3.00 S 
CHRISTIAN UNION . arg coe wis a a Both for 3.00 
FRANK LESLIF’s ILLUS-) « “ ‘“ “ ‘6 
TRATED WEEKLY. . .5§ Both for 4.00 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ “ ‘6 “ & “ 
JOURNAL . , Both for 4.00 
> + Ty 
rg penal WEEKLY TRI 6s as “ a Both for 2.00 6 
NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES = x on ssa Both for 2.00 “9 


In all cases, the postage on Magazines and the Premium Can of RoyAL BAKING 
POWDER will be prepaid. 
All subscriptions should be forwarded by Registered Letter or P. O. money 


order, and addressed 


THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 1037, New York, 








